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CHRISTIANITY AMONG CANNIBALS. 


THE RUM TRAFFIC AND THE KANAKA COOLIE TRADE IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS. 


JoHN G. Paton, the heroic missionary to the New Hebrides, who 
has scores of times been in peril of death among cannibals, answered 
questions, on a variety of subjects, at a reception given in his honor by 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook, at 28 Beacon street, Boston, January 26. 
The parlors were crowded with missionaries, preachers, editors, lecturers 
and other educated men. The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin presided, and the 
Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden offered prayer. Dr. Hamlin introduced Dr. 
Paton as one of the most enterprising, successful and wonderful mis- 
sionaries of the present age. 


Mr. Cook,—What is to be said of Charles Kingsley’s opin- 
ion that the most degraded tribes of cannibals are so nearly 
brutes that they are incapable of receiving the gospel ? 

Dr. Paton.—When Jesus gave the commission to preach the 
Gospel to every creature and so disciple all nations, he knew 
what would be its power and influence, through the Holy 
Spirit, on man wherever found, no matter how degraded and 
sunk in superstitions and heathen vices. It has been the 
power of God unto salvation to very many thousands of can- 
nibals on the South Sea islands, wherever in their own lan- 
guage it has been set clearly before them. Even many of the 
aborigines of Australia, of whom Charles Kingsley says, 
‘They have sunk so low they cannot understand and receive 
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the gospel; poor brutes in human shape, they must perish 
like brute beasts’’— have been brought to love and serve 
Jesus Christ by its teaching. They had a system of idola- 
trous worship like that of the heathen of the New Heb- 
rides. I have eight of their idols. Some of these aborigines 
were devout Christians, even when Kingsley hazarded that 
un-Christian statement. 

Mr. Cook.—Have the heathen cannibals their own strict 
laws of morals? 

Dr. Paton.—They have strict laws of morals, which have 
kept the race from destruction and protected family and social 
interests. 

Mr. Cook.—Do they believe in a God or gods who love 
them, or is their worship dictated chiefly by fear of unseen 
evil powers ? 

Dr. Paton.—They have no idea of a God of love and mercy 
that I have ever heard of. Their worship is dictated by a 
slavish fear of sorcery, and of unseen evil spirits, hence their 
worship is all to avert evils. 

Mr. Cook.—In what does blasphemy against their gods con- 
sist? Do they punish blasphemy against their gods? Do 
they punish their children for not worshiping their gods? 

Dr. Paton.—Blasphemy against their gods consists in 
speaking against them or destroying the images representing 
them. They punish blasphemy and hence they persecute, 
plunder, and even murder some of our converts to Christian- 
ity for giving up their heathen worship. The fear and wor- 
ship of the gods are drilled into children from the breast, so 
the fear of punishment by the gods leads all to worship them. 

Mr. Cook.—What are their ordinary and unquestioned laws 
of personal and tribal honor? 

Dr. Paion.—The people of a tribe or village are bound to 
stand by each other in defensive and offensive warfare and 
difficulties. But a coward, or a man who has committed some 
crime, to escape its punishment may go and cast himself upon 
the protection of some other tribe, who feel in honor bound to 
protect him asa refugee until the way is open for him to re- 
turn to his own people, when a feast is made. Every tribe 
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has a portion of land, and every man of that tribe has at least 
three sets of plantations, that one may be in crop and two 
lying fallow. 

Mr. Cook.—How do they punish murder, lying, theft, 
adultery, fornication? What are their ideas concerning mar- 
riage and the family? Do cannibals know that it is wrong to 
eat human flesh? In short, how far does the untutored con- 
science of cannibals echo the Decalogue ? 

Dr. Paton.—-They usually try to punish murder by taking the 
life of the murderer, or one of his family, or one of his village or 
tribe. Untruthful and dishonest people they speak of with scorn 
among themselves. For theft a man’s house may be burned, or 
his plantation or property destroyed. Marriages are nearly all 
made in infancy, and any insult to the betrothed female, or to 
a man’s wife, must be revenged by her intended, or husband, 
or brother, or father, or nearest relative. If he commits mur- 
der in taking revenge, the whole village or tribe will protect 
him; but, if the natural avenger is too cowardly to take re- 
venge, he loses caste, and usually tries to escape the odium 
and punishment that he is sure will follow. But the vices of 
degraded white traders are breaking down all those laws and 
sowing misery and destruction among the islanders. As 
wives are almost all bought, they are the slaves of the men, 
have to do all the work and bear allthe burdens. A man may 
beat or murder his wife at will. The saying is that she is his 
own; he bought her, and can do with her as he wishes. A 
feast is made and presents given when a woman is be- 
trothed, and usually a large feast is made at the marriage, 
All who have not children of their own generally adopt a 
relative’s child or an orphan to bring up as their own. 

As to eating human flesh, I must say that I never heard of 
any person killed simply for a cannibal feast. Men are usually 
killed in sacrifice to the gods, and feasted on. All who fall 
in war are eaten by the warriors; this binds them to each other 
in a covenant of blood. All who refuse to partake of the 
feast are treated as enemies of all who unite init. All appear 
to feel that it is wrong to commit murder; and they speak 
with contempt of murderers, and fear them. They also con- 
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demn dishonesty and immorality. So by nature they are a 
law unto themselves, showing the divine law written in their 
hearts, but not one of them acts up to his convictions ; for all, 
less or more, do what they condemn in others. 

Mr. Cook.—What parts of the Scriptures produce the earli- 
est and deepest effects upon cannibals? 

Dr. Paton.—The account of a God of love and mercy, send- 
ing his Son to become man and reveal the will of God in his 
teaching, and, with our sins laid upon him, to suffer in our 
stead, giving himself a sacrifice for sin, by which salvation 
is offered as God’s free gift to all who repent and believe in 
Him, and who love and serve Him as their God and Saviour. 

Mr. Cook.—What degree of success has been reached in 
gathering churches from among cannibals? 

Dr. Paton.—In Samoa, Raratonga, and other groups of 
South Sea islands, where the London Missionary Society has 
been working, in the Fijis by the Wesleyans, in the Melan- 
esian mission of the Church of England, in the Sandwich 
Islands by the Americans, in the New Hebrides by the Pres- 
byterians, very many thousands by each society have been led 
to believe in and devoutly to worship and serve Jesus Christ as 
their Lord and Saviour. On our New Hebrides alone, by the 
Holy Spirit’s power in the teaching of the Gospel, God has 
given us fourteen thousand converts, many churches, and 
about two hundred and fifty schools, which on Sabbaths and 
at prayer-meetings are all used as churches, and a very large 
proportion of our adult Christians are church-members. 
Over two hundred of the cannibals we began with, we have 
educated as teachers and evangelists, who are now helping vs 
in the blessed work among their own islands, as we gradually 
extend our work among our yet forty thousand remaining can- 
nibals on that group, where we hope soon to be able to place 
every tribe and island under the teaching of Jesus. 

Mr. Cook.—What are the opinions of cannibals as to life 
beyond death ? 

Dr. Paton.—They have alla misty belief in the existence 
of spirits after death. They worship the spirits of their 
ancestors, and, through images, their unseen spirit gods, so 
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they are, by the Holy Spirit’s influence on the gospel teach- 
ing, soon led to look forward to eternal life with Jesus Christ 
in Heaven. 

Mr. Cook.—What, in your opinion, would be the result of 
sending to cannibals missionaries who hold the hypothesis of 
probation after death? What would be the result of sending 
to them missionaries who hold this hypothesis, but do not 
preach it? What effect would Universalist or Unitarian 
preaching probably have upon cannibals ? 

Dr. Paton.—To send out missionaries who hold the doc- 
trine of probation after death, but who do not teach it, would, 
as it appears to me, be expense and labor in vain. They 
could have no heart in their work. For if the heathen are not 
saved here, they may according to such views, have a chance 
hereafter. God’s blessing could not rest on such unscrip- 
tural teaching, on such doubtful, haphazard work. Unless 
such missionaries constantly act the hypocrite, what could 
they teach the perishing heathen that would do them good ? 
A missionary to be successful must be in real earnest, under 
the supporting and constraining power of Christ’s love, be- 
lieving in and feeling the joys of the evangelical gospel as 
taught by Jesus and His inspired apostles ; and ever burning 
with an intense desire to save every soul he can reach by 
bringing all to Jesus for salvation. The missionary pleads 
with every man and woman to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and proclaims on the authority of the Gospel that 
those who repent and believe shall be saved—not that, if 
they do not hear of the Gospel, they shall go into a state of 
probation, with its doubtful results, after death—but that their 
future state depends entirely, under God’s grace, on how 
they now repent of and give up sin, believe in and love and 
obey Jesus Christ, serving Him with the whole heart. As 
death meets us, the judgment and eternity find us. The rich 
man died and awoke in torments. Christ assured the thief 
on the cross in answer to his penitent and earnest prayer—— 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’’ ‘‘ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned,’’ for by nature all our race are under 
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the condemnation and curse of the fall; but the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin. O precious, blessed 
Jesus, would that all men knew and served and loved Him, 
as Lord and Savior ! 

No teaching that has not Jesus Christ as its founda- 
tion, as its central figure, as its mainspring of life and 
action here, and as its obligation to duty, and as a joy and re- 
ward through eternity, could have any good effect upon can- 
nibals, or spiritually on any portion of the human race. 
Univeralists and Unitarians could do no good among canni- 
bals. Telling them of sin, and salvation through Jesus Christ, 
and of God’s love and mercy to sinful men enlightens their 
minds, melts their hearts, and by the Holy Spirit’s power 
leads them as new creatures to love and serve God the Father 
in Jesus Christ, whose blood, shed on Calvary, cleanses from all 
sin. No negative teaching, no system of cold, lifeless formal- 
ity, can so benefit man and produce such marvelous moral and 
spiritual changes in nations so degraded, as the gospel does. 

Mr. Cook.—Of what service have vocal and instrumental 
music been in reaching cannibal heathen ? 

Dr. Paton.—Vocal and instrumental music charms savages, 
and exercises a wonderful influence upon their minds, espe- 
cially when used in teaching them to sing psalms and relig- 
ious hymns in their own languages. It does much in leading 
them to understand the doctrines of the Scriptures as set forth 
in such songs of praise. I have seen cannibals assembled as 
if to take our lives, when, with trembling hands and voice, 
Mrs. Paton would sit down at the harmonium, and in their 
language sing a hymn. When they would gradually sit 
down, listening to it, I would give each a knife or American 
ax, or a piece of calico, and they would go away good 
friends, apparently forgetting that they had come to kill us. 

Mr. Cook.—What ought to be done for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic between America and the Pacific islands ? 
What are the prospects of your effort to induce the United 
States to unite with England, Germany, and France in the 

suppression of the international liquor traffic ? 
Dr. Paton.—Britain for many years has prohibited all her 
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traders from using intoxicating liquors and firearms in trade 
with the islanders ; and, if America can be led to agree with 
Britain in this prohibition as applied to all American traders 
in those islands, France and Germany will also agree, they 
have said ; and no doubt all the smaller powers interested 
would also unite with the four great powers in this interna- 
tional prohibition, in the interests of humanity, to save from 
being ruined by those curses a defenceless, industrious, but 
ill-used, down-trodden race. All appears now to depend on 
America. I have, since the meeting of the Pan-Presbyterian 
council at Toronto, at all suitable opportunities, pleaded for 
the help and influence of all able to assist in leading America 
to agree to this desired prohibition. I have been kindly given 
personal interviews with the President and chief secretary, 
the postmaster-general and many members of the Cabinet and 
Congress, also with many leading men and ministers of relig- 
ion; and they have all been very friendly to us and in favor 
of the prohibition of the traffic. I believe that the President 
and the chief secretary are doing all that they can now to 
get America to agree to it ; and, if this is not done during the 
present administration, I do hope and pray that it will soon 
be by the President-elect. I have also addressed a meeting 
at Mrs. Dr. Hamlin’s, of Senators’ and Congressmen’s wives, 
who promised all the help possible ; and by many ministerial 
unions, and presbyteries and synods of all the churches, that 
I have addressed in America, earnest resolutions have been 
passed urging the government to join in this international 
prohibition of intoxicating liquors and firearms in trade with 
the unarmed western Pacific and South Sea islanders. These 
resolutions have been forwarded to strengthen the hands of 
those in power. 

Mr. Cook.—What ought to be done for the suppression of 
the Kanaka coolie traffic between the South Sea islands and 
Australia and South and Central America? Since the aboli- 
tion of slavery is there any danger of the Kanaka traffic 
entering the Gulf States of the American Republic? What 
can be done to suppress the mischief wrought by wicked 
whites in heathen ports? 
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Dr. Paton.—A strong protest from all Christians in every 
country ought to be made against the Kanaka labor traffic or 
system of slavery now going on in the South Sea islands, on 
account of its cruel oppression, bloodshed, and murders. It 
is a disgrace to humanity, for which retributive justice has a 
fearful reckoning in store for all engaged in it. Whether to 
planters and employers in the pearl shell fisheries, or to 
4nglish, French, German, and American plantations, or to 
South and Central America, this traffic has carried away and 
laid in their graves many Kanakas,—some ten thousand or 
more in Queensland, and many thousands elsewhere. A note 
to the Report giving these figures says that the Report is very 
imperfect because many died in war that were not recorded. 
From our New Hebrides alone some seventy thousand of 
the young men and women have been taken away by this 
traffic, which is rapidly depopulating the islands. Other 
groups have suffered severely, even worse, where there are no 
missionaries to intimidate the traders and to expose their 
atrocities, for the Kanaka labor traffic has feared the mis- 
sionaries’ exposure of its atrocities, and therefore the peo- 
ple are treated more kindly or justly on the islands that 
we occupy. Several American papers tell their readers 
that certain slave vessels are now being prepared to go to 
the South Sea islands in quest of such laborers; and 
that not long ago one vessel took six hundred Kanakas away, 
and that they were disposed of somewhere in the South 
American districts. Another cargo of three hundred and fifty 
was wrecked and all were lost. Some sixteen vessels—two 
of them steamers—have for years been constantly engaged in 
this traffic prowling about the islands, kidnapping and getting 
the islanders away by every deception that man can invent, 
and taking them away to the pearl shell fisheries and planta- 
tions. If this trade goes om for a very little while, our islands 
will be depopulated. The sainted Bishop Patteson was mur- 
dered in revenge by kidnappers, who, with surplice on and 
book in hand, pretending to sing hymns and pray with the 
natives, professing to be missionaries, got some of the people 
off to see the Bishop, but took them away by this deception. 
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And it was in consequence of this deception that the good 
Bishop was murdered. Commodore Goodenough was mur- 
dered in the same way. 

The complete abolition of the Kanaka or slave traffic, and 
the prohibition of the use in trade of intoxicating liquors 
would do much to stop the cruel tryanny and oppression of 
wicked white traders in the southern Pacific islands. Many 
of the murders by firearms are committed under the influence 
of intoxicating drinks. Will America raise the prohibitory 
standard, and on high moral ground take the honorable lead 
now in prohibiting on these islands, and among such races, 
those fearful curses of humanity that are enslaving and 
destroying the population? Every Christian should pray 
and labor to bring all men, white and colored, civilized or 
heathen, under the teaching and influence of the blessed gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, as it only can make men 
happy, and lead them to spend and be spent in His service, 
and to treat others as they would be treated themselves, and 
to make their lives moral and a blessing to the community in 
which they live. Thirty years ago I was the only missionary 
left living north of Aneityum. Five were killed on Erro- 
manga, and now, could I take you to Erromanga and the 
other islands, you would find Christians there. Erromanga is 
a Christian island; the praise of God sounds from shore to 
shore; there is family worship in every household ; and God’s 
blessing is asked at meals. If Charles Kingsley, I am sure, 
had seen Erromanga in its heathen days, when we could not 
set foot on shore without danger of being killed by savages, 
and if he could have seen it now, when we are met with a 
smile of love, and when they have a church, he would have 
changed his mind completely. 

The work is carried on far and near with great rapidity, 
for no sooner does one feel the power of Christ influencing 
him than that impels him to tell others of Jesus, and we have 
the joy of seeing the poor savages casting down their idols. 
When I once went to one of the islands, we were in remark- 
able danger ; when I went there last, I saw the idols split and 
made into fences for the people’s plantations. 
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My second son began work in the island of Mallicollo about 
three months ago. A missionary had been there, but his wife 
lost her reason, and so my son was led to go there to take his 
place. If we had six more missionaries, and were able to 
support them, we should have almost the entire people under 
the teaching of Jesus. Until we get the Scriptures we can do 
very little. I always look at our situation without the Scrip- 
tures as like that of a joiner who has no tools to work with. 
We can do nothing without the Bible. Oh, the power of the 
Scriptures! The people can read the Bible and ask us ques- 
tions about it, and they will say, ‘‘ Is this your word, or is it 
God’s word ?’’ and if we can say, ‘‘It is God’s word,’’ there is 
a power exerted on the darkest minds when they become ac- 
quainted with it. Oh, that the Bible were read as much in civ- 
ilized lands as it is by the natives who have just got it, to 
whom it seems sweeter than honeycomb and fine honey ! 

We now have the word of God translated into fifteen lan- 
guages. The work of translating is a work of prayer, in 
which we come very near to God and feel the Holy Spirit 
working to help us bring out for the people what we have 
found. The more we study the Bible, the less doubt have we 
about inspiration of it and all the truths it contains. And 
when we see that blessed word bringing thousands and thou- 
sands of savages to Christ through the work of the London 
Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Society, the Church of 
England mission, the American Board, and our own, when 
we see it producing such marvelous results, it does grieve 
missionaries to find men sometimes trying to shake the con- 
fidence of others in the inspiration of God’s holy word. It 
may do for scholars to spend their time in that way if they 
have no better way of occupying it; but we missionaries love 
the Bible, and it grieves us to the very soul to think that any 
one should attempt to shake the confidence of those who have 
no judgment. On our islands we are troubled with none of 
these things. People come to the Bible and love it as the 
word of God, and they take notes in their private readings of 
what they cannot understand, and bring them to us for expla- 
nation. I have been spared to see twenty islands occupied, 
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and fourteen thousand of the people singing God’s praise and 
trying to bless His holy name, and I hope to be spared to see 
every island occupied by the Christian religion. If there is 
any defect, it is not with the gospel, but with us. When we 
see the heathen melted by the idea of a God of love sending 
his Son to die for us, and of Jesus standing in our room, we 
are moved to tears, and praise God for the marvelous revela- 
tion of His love and for the gift of His dear Son. 

I had a magic lantern there, and I used to display it some- 
times, and it entertained the people immensely. But the last 
time I showed it, when the time came to dismiss them, they 
said, ‘‘ Missi, there is one picture that we have not seen. Our 
hearts long tosee it. Wecannot go home without it.’’ ‘‘ What 
picture is that?’ ‘‘Jesus on the Cross, as He died for us. 
O Missi, let us see Jesus nailed upon the tree.’’ We trust 
that the day is coming and near at hand when His praises 
will be sounded in every language, and there shall be con- 
verts in every land to sing the praises of redeeming love. 

Dr, Hamlin.—I would like to ask you about the progress in 
education. Does it grow up from what we call common- 
school education into higher education so as to prepare pu- 
pils to be teachers and guides? 

Dr. Paton.—The education of the natives so far is chiefly 
in the word of God and in the understanding of the hymns 
that we have given them, which set before them the great 
doctrines of the Scriptures as far as we possibly can. We have 
no higher books of education. All the education that we can 
yet give them is God’s word,—to read and understand—with 
writing, and a little arithmetic. Some are pretty good in 
arithmetic. InSamoa and Raratonga, and among the missions 
of the London Society, who have been longer at the work, 
and among the Fijians, they have this training; but our 
teachers we lead to read God’s word and to understand it. Our 
object is to make them good speakers in setting forth the word 
of God. Sometimes we give them outlines of sermons to 
preach in the out districts, and they introduce their own illus- 
trations. When I say that one of these teachers was landed 
on the island of Maiwo, with five thousand cannibals about 
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him, and he led them all to Christ, you can see that they 
make good use of their education. 

The girls are educated as well as the boys, and the people 
can read the Scriptures as fluently as we can. 

There was no written language in any one of the islands 
when I went there. There are now fifteen languages reduced 
to written form, and others are being reduced. There may be 
three or four more. Some are Malayan, and the rest are 
Papuan. 

Most of the people are very fond of singing and become 
famous singers. I wept with joy to hear them singing. 

Dr. Hamlin.—How long will it take a young man to fit 
himself to preach in the New Hebrides ? 

Dr. Paton.—Well, I tell all students not to curtail their 
curriculum by a single hour. Everything is necessary for 
the mission field; and my own son, who has been prepar- 
ing to be a teacher, has had twelve years of study, and a 
year of medical study besides. Then it is a very difficult 
task to learn an unwritten language, a language spoken by 
savages, without having any help from books, or any help 
from teachers, or any other help whatever. Of course you 
must get acquainted with the sounds first, and then you get 
acquainted with the forms, and then you learn their grammat- 
ical bearing. If we can speak to the natives in twelve 
months, we think that we have done well; and, if a young 
man can preach freely in two years, we think that he has 
done all that can be expected of him. 

Fon. C. C. Coffin.—Are the natives holding their numbers 
or disappearing ? 

Dr. Paton.—How can they hold theirown? We have had 
seventy thousand taken away from our group by the Kanaka 
traffic. Others have died at Fiji, Samoa, and at the pearl 
shell fisheries, because they can stand work there only eight 
or nine months. Our islands are therefore being depopulated 
by this Kanaka labor traffic. 

Dr. Archibald.—Do they think of Christ on the Cross as an 
actual substitute for the sinner ? 

Dr. Paton.—Yes, they look to him as shedding the blood 
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that cleanses from all sin, and the Saviour becomes the theme 
of joy and delight and prayer and praise from day to day. 

Pres. Fuller.—Does this have power over their lives? 

Dr. Paton.—Their lives become far purer than lives in any 
civilized society that Iam acquainted with. We never bap- 
tize a convert until we get clear evidence that he is in earnest 
in serving Jesus. A man or woman must have been of 
unstained character for two years before we receive him or 
her, and at the end of three or four years we baptize them 
and admit them to the Lord’s table. We have no faith in 
baptizing and then teaching, for they make greater efforts to 
remain firm when they are thus put on trial. 

Dr. Peloubet.—What change appears in the outward moral 
character of the natives after they profess conversion to Chris- 
tianity ? 

Dr. Paton.—No heathen are moral. I never heard of any 
that were moral. Immoralities are punished ; but not all are 
punished ; some are punished here; some, there. But if a 
woman is interfered with, the nearest relative of that woman 
is bound to revenge the act, and, if he does not, is branded as 
a coward, and, knowing this, he will often try to escape. 
Not all cases are found out, however; therefore they are not 
so moral as perhaps you would think; but, when they 
become Christians, they are exceedingly moral, compared 
with what you would expect them to be. 

Dr. Peloubet.—Do they become truthful as Christians ? 

Dr. Paton.—They do, and speak with contempt of a lie. 

Dr. Peloubet.—Is the eating of human flesh still carried on 
in the New Hebrides? 

Dr. Paton.—Just before I left to come home, a few returned 
from the plantations of Queensland, though few do so. The 
captain refused to take them to their place, but took them to 
the right side of the island, and said that he would take them 
back if they would not land there. They were so anxious to 
get home that they were induced to go ashore there. The 
heathen there were at enmity with their people. The men 
there pledged themselves however, to protect them. But just 
as the vessel weighed anchor there was a shout. The mis- 
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sionary heard it, and asked what it was for. The boys told 
him that it had been determined to kill the men and confiscate 
their property. The missionary hurried to the cannibals and 
offered American axes and anything that he thought would 
tempt them to give up the men. They would not take any- 
thing, but carried the men thirty miles away among the 
enemy, and that night killed and ate them. But I never 
heard of any one being killed simply to be eaten, but only 
for a heathen sacrifice. 

Dr. Thompson.—In the valuable leaflet that you have fur- 
nished, it is stated on page six that forty thousand cannibals 
are now eager for the gospel. What is the extent of that 
eagerness ? 

Dr. Paton.—It cannot be altogether spiritual ; it is more 
secular than spiritual; but they have seen the effects of the 
gospel on the islands of the group where work has been done, 
and three ideas have reached them all through the group,— 
that where the missionary goes, war ceases, and there is 
peace, and that happiness comes, and prosperity follows ; and 
to get these three blessings, all long for the missionary. 
Then the missionary stands between them and the cruel 
slave traffic. ‘That is another reason why they call for the 
missionary. But many of them want the missionary for the 
teaching and for something that will be more satisfying to 
their hearts than anything in any idolatrous system that they 
know. 

When I went to Ambrim three years ago, we saw the 
people on shore all lying under arms. We hesitated to go on 
shore, and, whenever we approached them, they would rush 
to the shore and draw up their canoes. For hours they didin 
that way. At last two lads came off in canoes, with shaking 
and trembling limbs, and one called, ‘‘ You missionary ?’ 
‘“Ves, I am a missionary.’’ ‘‘ You true missionary?’ 
‘““Ves’’ ‘‘You got no revolver?’’ I bared my body and 
showed I had none. ‘‘ You no come steal boys or woman ?”’’ 
‘* No, we come to tell you about God.’’ ‘Then he cried, ‘‘ Me 
sabe you. You true missionary. You brought Missi Gor- 
don who came here long, long ago.’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and 
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with one rush the two lads came in their canoes, and leaped 
into our boat, and one called ashore, ‘‘ Missi! Missi! Missi !”’ 
and something else that we did not understand. Soon the cry 
was echoed throughout the whole island ; you heard it echoed 
everywhere ;—‘‘ Missionary, missionary !’’ and the people laid 
aside their weapons and soon we landed. When we got there 
they rushed in, and took the boat up on the beach. As soon 
as I got out, I saw a painted, forbidding looking savage rush- 
ing at me ; and I kept my eye on him, for I did not know what 
he was after. He seized me by the arm. ‘‘ Me die for mis- 
sionary. Me want a missionary. Meno got a missionary. 
Me die for missionary.’’ Yes, ladies, if you had seen that 
poor, pleading savage, I believe it would have led you to do 
more than ever before. I said, ‘‘ We cannot give youa mis- 
sionary.’’ ‘‘Do, do, do!’’ he said, looking at the young men 
with us. I said that they were for another island. ‘‘ You 
stop long o’ me. Me die; me die; me want a missionary to 
teach me.’’ When we went to the boat he said, ‘‘ When you 
come with missionary?’’ I said, ‘‘ We cannot for a year.’ 
‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘not say twelve months. Mewant missionary; 
me die for missionary; not say year.’’ Three weary years have 
passed, and we have not had one for them yet. I hoped that 
my son would go there, but because of the missionary’s wife’s 
losing her reason it was thought best that he should go else- 
where. One for that island will be our next missionary that 
we shall give the poor heathen. They have such a desire in 
many places, but many have only the secular desire ; but we 
do not care how God opens the door for us. We enter with 
the gospel, and it soon shows its blessed effects. 

Dr. Hamlin.—What kind of dwellings do the natives 
build ? 

Dr. Paton.—As heathen their houses are very comfortable. 
They are dry and large, but they are like the roof of a very 
large house set in the ground. These houses are matted with 
cocoanut leaves. At the time when the missionaries went 
there, they advised the people to retain their old houses, as 
they were better for them. We do not interfere with that. 


The leaders and chiefs always get larger and better houses 
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when they become Christians ; but we leave them to do these 
things as God by nature teaches them is best for them under 
the circumstances. Our whole minds and efforts are bent on 
lifting them spiritually. 

Dr. Hamlin.—Have they patriotic hope and pride as to the 
future of their people ? 

Dr. Paton.—Yes, I do think so, and I believe that, could 
you only get these evils that are complained of done away, 
they would soon increase as a people. When I first went 
there, on account of disease almost every child that was born 
died ; but when I was there last, there were some forty or 
fifty dear little children playing around, and the men were 
watching them with pleased looks ; and it made me weep 
with joy, for I had never seen anything of the kind before. 

Dr. Dunn.—Are the slaves stolen or bought? 

Dr. Paton.—Stolen, kidnapped, and many are murdered in 
getting them away. 

Dr. Furber.—How do you account for so much family 
prayer? Do the missionaries tell them that that is an import- 
ant duty? 

Dr. Paton.—They imitate us in everything, and of all men 
the missionary lives much in prayer, and we perhaps have to 
cast ourselves more on the Saviour than people do who have 
Christians to associate with and other influences to help them. 
That is the reason, perhaps, why they are led to pray. They 
pray to their gods as heathen ; and, when they become Chris- 
tians, they throw their whole hearts into seeking God’s guid- 
ance and blessing in everything. For instance, my people, 
when they set out to make a plantation, pray to God for his 
blessing. Sometimes I have seen them, when going out to 
fish at night, kneeling down on the beach and praying for a 
blessing. Perhaps they will not always continue, but in the 
first flush of conversion I think that they are more continuous 
in prayer than we usually are. 

Dr. Thompson.—What special religious services do you 
hold on week days? 

Dr. Paton.—We have had special services when there 
would be a great drought or sickness prevailing, or when 
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there had been a continuous rain, and the crops had suffered. 
Every Wednesday afternoon every person in the whole island 
gives up his whole work fora prayer-meeting. Of course I 
give an address, or a chief, or one of the elders. If your 
prayer-meetings were all as well attended, it would delight 
your pastors. 

Dr. Foster.—I suppose your fast day is not given up to foot- 
ball. 

Dr. Paton.—We have nothing of that kind, not even on 
New Year’s Day, the only day of pleasure that they have in 
the whole year. Although we Presbyterians make little of 
Christmas, on New Year’s Day we meet in the church in the 
morning, and we have addresses and prayers. ‘Towards mid- 
day the worship closes, and I give them perhaps two or three 
pounds’ worth of goods, such as butchers’ knives, and pieces 
of calico, and little American axes; and the chief takes them 
all away to the shore. Then he lays down a coat, or some- 
thing else, and puts up a bull’s eye, and whoever hits it gets 
some article that he lays down ; and they run races for the re- 
mainder. We givethem a pot full of rice or beans, and they 
may furnish a pig; but that is the only holiday that they 
have in the year. 

When they raise the arrowroot, they say, ‘‘ Let us get our 
own work forward, that we may spend the whole time, when 
we work for Jesus, in Christ’s work.’’ If any are slack about 
preparing the arrowroot, they say, ‘‘ What do you mean? 
What harm has Jesus done to you? How would you feel if 
Jesus should treat you in that way?’ They paid £41,200 on 
one island for printing the Bible in their language. We pay 
2.25 for every leaf that we get printed now through the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and it would doubtless 
cost more in any other way. 


hi 


Dr. Alden.—Are the people of the New Hebrides men of 
native intellectual power ? 

Dr. Paton.—I think so, as a rule. They are industrious, 
and they are compelled to be, for there is no charitable insti- 
tution to provide for their wants. 
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Dr. Alden.—Are they idolators or fetich-worshipers? Do 
they worship the idol itself, or does it represent a spirit ? 

Dr. Paton.—They look upon their idols as the dwelling 
places of spirits. Every idol represents a spirit. A chief cut 
down and burned all the idols of his village, and the first that 
he cut down was in the shape of a dove. All the others were 
red or black, but this one was white. I thought it was 
strange that this, the only idol I had ever seen painted white, 
was the emblem of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Peloubet.—Do they have any traditions of the fall and 
of the flood ? 

Dr. Paton.—They have distinct traditions of the fall and 
the flood on all the islands. We can see distinctly our tradi- 
tions in theirs. We can see that the story has been handed 
down from the very first. So, when we give them the first 
chapters of the Bible, they grasp them at once. 
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PROGRESS OF NATIONAL DIVORCE REFORM. 


The progress of the movement for Uniform Legislation 
and the Educational Work, especially in the Colleges for 
Women, are leading features of the report of the National 
Divorce Reform League for 1892. As_ will be evident 
from the following suggestive extracts from an advance 
copy of the report which Dr. Dike, the secretary of the 
League sends to us, he is to be congratulated on the skill and 
patience with which he is carrying forward, as fast as oppor- 
tunity permits, a reform which is as difficult and complex as 
it is vital. 


PROFESSOR BRYCE ON THE FAMILY. 


Prof. James Bryce, in correspondence on the subject of the Family, 
writes that ‘‘one might almost call the problem the fundamental and 
permanent problem of human life and society.’’ Every one who has 
given the matter careful study must see that this puts the case truthfully 
as well as in compact and comprehensive form. The proper formation 
and the preservation to their natural end, the vigorous development and 
the generous contributions of their domestic influence to society of the 
largest number of families, is the ideal of social well-being, so far as it 
depends upon the Home. No other institution so nearly performs in 
society the part that tissue plays inthe human body. ‘ The family,’’ 
says Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins, ‘ perpetually reproduces 
the ethical history of man, and continually reconstructs the constitution 
of society.”’ 

I have called attention to this statement because its acceptance 
carries two important principles with it, which those who are interested 
in the improvement of this institution should constantly keep in mind. 
The first is that the nature of the problem requires the utmost care that 
all efforts at its solution be comprehensive and scientific. The treat- 
ment of social tissue is not less difficult and intricate than that of tissue 
in the lower realms of biology. Intricacy and remote forces mark the 
problem. Every relation and resource of religion, education, law 
and economics have more or less to do with the family and the home, 
and these in turn react upon church, school, state and industry. The 


second is that work for such an institution demands time. It cannot be 
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done in a hurry. General enthusiasm, legislation carried at the de- 
mand of popular clamor, accomplish but a small part of the work to 
be done. 


The work goes on steadily. This appears in the knowledge of the 
facts through official investigation ; in the turn in the tide of loose leg- 
islation ; in the addition of many wholesome statutes to the marriage 
and divorce laws of several States ; in the inauguration of a promising 
movement of the States to secure more uniform legislation ; in the ad- 
vance and, practically, the very origination of the study of the Family 
and Sociology in our higher educational institutions ; and, lastly, in the 
growing interest of the Christian church and society in the better use 
of the home for the work of social improvement. 


The movement for uniform legislation through the co-operation of 
the States and of Congress has made good progress the past year, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is in its earliest stages and in part dependent 
upon the action of legislatures that meet only biennially. Last year 
few legislatures were in session. But Mississippi and Georgia created 
commissions on uniform legislation, making eight States in all now hav- 
ing commissions : Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. Appeals have been 
made by the American Bar Association, the National Divorce Reform 
League, and, I believe, by the National Board of Trade, to the governors 
and legislators of States holding sessions this winter, to advance the 
work. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, last winter introduced a bill into 
Congress to provide a commission for the District of Columbia, and we 
hope for its passage. This measure has an importance beyond that of 
securing a representation of the District. For it is hoped that its pro- 
visions wiil enable the States to do their common work more efficiently. 
It is too early to predict results, but the governors of California, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky and North Carolina have already officially com- 
mended the creation of commissions, and in one, if not in all these 
States, bills have been introduced for the purpose. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, by a 
decided majority, made an adverse report on a proposed amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, giving Congress power to establish 
uniform laws on marriage and divorce. This amendment was sought 
by parties who were not fully informed regarding the problem. Intelli- 
gent public opinion is now well-nigh unanimous in approval of our 
opinion that every effort should first be made to help the plan of State 
commissions do all it can, and accepts the conclusion that even should 
constitutional amendment become ultimately necessary, the work of the 
commissions will most surely clear the ground and prepare the way for 
it. To propose constitutional amendment just now is useless and harm- 
ful tothe reform. But many people will urge it with renewed earnest- 
ness if the work of the State commissions, after a fair trial, should fail 
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to accomplish what is practicable in uniformity, and the gains should 
seem to make it worth the while to overcome all the difficulties that 
would be met. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMISSIONS ON UNIFORMITY. 


The commissioners on uniform legislation held their first meeting in 
Saratoga on the 24th day of August. Their work includes several subjects 
outside of marriage and divorce, such as deeds and other written instru- 
ments, wills, notes, etc. In their first report, the commissioners speak 
of the plan in this language: ‘‘ It is probably not too much to say that 
this is the most important juristic work undertaken in the United States 
since the adoption of the Federal constitution.”’ 

I again quote the report of the commissioners. They say: ‘‘ There is 
probably no question on which there is greater general necessity to have 
uniformity of law than this, but yet it is a question upon which the dif- 
ferent sections of the country vary in sentiment and opinion as they 
vary in no other ; and the questions to be considered are so complex that 
the conference felt it should proceed very cautiously in this particular, 
especially until a fuller representation was present from all the States 
and Territories. . . . . A more difficult question still was that of divorce. 
This first conference did not undertake to make any recommendation as 
to what causes the several States should deem sufficient to make a legal 
dissolution of marriage ; but the abuses of our present divorce system, 
as it works throughout the country, are so great and so well-known that 
it seemed possible at least to make some simple recommendations regu- 
lating procedure in divorce cases, which should do away with some of 
the worst abuses.”’ 

At Saratoga, and in New York, at the second meeting, the following 
recommendations were made: 

(1.) That it be recommended to the State Legislatures that legisla- 
tion be adopted requiring some ceremony or formality, or written evi- 
dence, signed by the parties and attested by one or more witnesses, in 
all marriages ; provided, however, that in all states where the so-called 
common law marriage, or marriage without ceremony, is now recog- 
nized as valid, no such marriage hereafter contracted shall be valid un- 
less evidenced by a writing, signed in duplicate by the parties, and at- 
tested by at least two witnesses. 

(2.) That we recommend to the several Legislatures further to pro- 
vide that it shall be the duty of the magistrate or clergyman solemniz- 
ing the marriage to file and record the certificate of such marriage in 
the appropriate public office. 

3.) That in cases of common law marriages, so-called, evidenced in 
writing, as above provided, it shall be the duty of the parties to such 
marriage, to file, or cause to be filed, such written evidence of their mar- 
riage, in an appropriate public office, within ninety days after such mar- 
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riage shall have taken place, and that a failure to do so shall be a mis- 
demeanor. 

(4.) That it be further recommended to the Legislatures that in case 
the certificate last mentioned be not filed as aforesaid, or if no subse- 
quent ratification by both parties, evidenced as aforesaid by like writing 
be filed, then neither party shall have any right or interest in the prop- 
erty of the other. 

(5.) That we recommend to all the States, that stringent provision be 
made for the immediate record of all marriages, whether solemnized by 
a clergyman or magistrate, or otherwise entered into, and that said pro- 
visions be made sufficiently stringent to secure such record and the full 
identification of the parties. 

The following resolution, passed at the meeting of the conference 
held at Saratoga, was re-adopted, viz. : 

‘*That the age of consent to marriage should be raised to eighteen 
in the male and sixteen in the female.’’ 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that no judg- 
ment or decree of divorce should be granted unless the defendant be 
domiciled within the State in which the action is brought, or shall have 
been domiciled therein at the time the cause of action arose, or unless 
the defendant shall have been personally served with process within said 
State, or shall have voluntarily appeared in such action or proceeding. 

‘“ Where the defendant shall not be domiciled in the State in which 
such action is brought, or shall not have been domiciled therein at the 
time the cause of action arose, the plaintiff must prove either that the 
parties have lived together in that State as husband and wife, or that the 
plaintiff has in good faith resided in said State for at least one year next 
preceding the commencement of the proceeding. 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that in all libels 
for divorce for adultery with some person named therein, such person 
shall be made a co-respondent, and personal service of the libel shall be 
made upon such person, unless it appear to the Court that such service 
was impracticable. 

‘* Resolved, That where a marriage is dissolved, both parties to the 
action shall be at liberty to marry again.’’ 

The last recommendation will probably meet with strong objection 
on the part of many of the friends of divorce reform. For while the 
purpose to contract a new marriage is not an immediate motive among 
so large a proportion of the parties seeking divorce as many suppose it 
to be,—Connecticut showing only one-third as many divorced persons 
married in two years as there were persons divorced,—yet it does affect 
many, and the laws of the few states, placing restrictions on re-marriage, 
have clearly tended to reduce improper divorce. In 188g, nineteen 
states and territories had various restrictions upon re-marriage after 

divorce. Some of these were left to the courts to determine. Others 
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fixed a period. Massachusetts makes all divorces isi for six months, 
and three make it cover the time (six months) allowed for commence- 
ment of proceedings in error or by appeal, and if appeals are once com- 
menced, while they are pending. Louisiana, at least, has the provision 
that is more frequently found in European law than in the United 
States, to the effect that the wife cannot remarry until ten months after 
the dissolution of a marriage from any cause whatever. If I may be al- 
lowed to express the opinion, it would seem that the sense of propriety 
in marriage, and a wholesome restraint upon those who use the courts 
for scandalous ends, would justify the restriction of the re-marriage of 
the divorced for at least one year. This action of the commissioners, 
however, may be re-considered at another meeting, when, as they intimate, 
they will take up some of the more difficult problems of the law of mar- 
riage and divorce. The commissioners invite criticisms and suggestions. 

Of course, it will be seen, as intimated in a former report of the 
League, that while it is eminently desirable to have as many states as 
possible establish commissions, the value of the work will be great if 
only a part of them doso. For the adoption of the recommendations by 
a few states—should not all create commissions, as it is hoped they 
will—will do much good, and others still may enact the recommenda- 
tions made by the commissions that are created. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The history of legislation, whether this is carried on by the states 
independently or in co-operation for the sake of greater uniformity, 
shows that back of law, we need, above all things, an intelligent direc- 
tion and instruction of public opinion, for which we must rely mainly 
upon the church, the press and our institutions of learning. The specific 
problems that confront us in reverence to marriage, divorce, domestic 
purity and a vigorous home life, owe their present forms, in very great 
degree, to the social movements and defects of a generation, and, indeed, 
of the centuries, and must be treated accordingly. Reform, therefore, 
must take in the whole situation. It issaid that Germany owes much of 
her present political and military power to her system of education, 
extending far back in time and reaching from the university to the ele- 
mentary school. So the power of our own country to grapple with our 
future social problems must be developed and trained through out 
educational institutions. 

The interest in the study of the problems of the Family and of 
Sociology is growing rapidly. Perhaps in no one direction have the 
changes of the last dozen years in our higher educational institutions 
been more marked than in the creation and development of studies in 
this class of subjects. Reference has been made in our recent reports to 
the work done at several of our leading universities, colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries by their various professors and instructors. This now 
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continues from year to year, with gradual enlargement, and need not be 
recounted here. But other institutions have either begun the work or 
greatly enlarged it. This class or studies in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been enlarged in the past year or two, and this is also true of 
Columbia and Cornell. Yale Divinity School and the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary now join Andover, Hartford, the Harvard Divinity 
School and others, in having Professors of Sociology or Social Science 
who give special attention to the family. Williams’ College now has 
lectures two and three hours a week in a required course for all seniors 
in two terms of the year. It also has a short course of lectures relating 
to the hygiene of the home. Bowdoin College now offers to seniors an 
elective in sociology and political science running through the year. 
‘“The second term is given to the history of social institutions, including 
prehistoric sociology and anthropology ; and the third term to contem- 
porary and applied sociology.’’ The course in Ethics in this institution, 
under President Hyde, I believe gives special attention to the duties of 
sex and the home. Every student at Andover Theological Seminary 
now has the opportunity of a thorough course on the Family under 
Professor Tucker. The last examination showed that admirable work 
had been done. 


The Rev. W. F. Blackman, of Ithaca, N. Y., has published an article 
in Christian Thought (August, 1892) giving the results of his corre- 
spondence with professors in theological seminaries upon the attitude of 
these institutions toward the study of the Social Sciences and Sociol- 
ogy. There seems to be an almost universal sense of the importance of 
these branches, and a general willingness to provide for their study. 
But some have grave fears that this will crowd the distinctively theolog- 
ical work that is continually calling for more attention. It seems tome 
that there must soon be a better understanding between the theological 
seminaries, and perhaps law schools also, on the one hand, and the col- 
leges and universities on the other, concerning their respective shares in 
the common work in these sciences, so that the professional school may 
confidently build on the foundations previously laid, and avoid needless 
duplications of work. This will hasten the improvement, now in prog- 
ress, of the instruction in the theological seminaries so that it will be 
more truly scientific from the sociological point of view, and at the 
same time be more strictly in the line of the Christian applications of 
Sociology, Ethics and Economics. 

The new University of Chicago has recently made announcements 
which promise a good deal of work in Sociology. Among the many 
courses it offers in this department is one on ‘‘ The Family Institution.” 
The introduction to these announcements contains a statement worth 
repeating for its bearing on what was said above and for its popular 
need. It says: ‘‘ Prevalent misconceptions make it necessary to advise 
students that Sociology is neither the sum of modern experiments in 
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beneficence, nor the formulation of benevolent sentiments, nor a dog- 
matic short-cut to the solution of problems which baffle political econ- 
omy and statesmanship.’”’ Lest the reader protest that this is a mere 
statement of what Sociology is not, I will add that this authority, after 
pointing out the fact that Sociology is dependent upon the special social 
sciences for its data, says: ‘‘In general, Sociology is the science of the 
inter-relations, of proportion and dependence, between the various 
forms of social activity with which the special social sciences are imme- 
diately concerned.’’ Perhaps I may say that, in other words, Sociology 
is the science that treats of the forces, organization, institutions and 
functions of Human Society taken as a whole, whereas Politics, Eco- 
nomics, Ethics and the like take some single aspect as their peculiar 
field. 
THE COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Our last two reports have treated with some care of the need of 
courses of study in Sociology for women as well as men, and especially 
in those subjects that are connected with the home, and the regret was 
expressed that little, if anything, had then been done in most of the 
colleges for women on these themes of the deepest concern to them. 
The past year marks a hopeful advance. The subject was urged on the 
attention of the students at Vassar in an address before the Young Wom- 
an’s Christian Association and in a lecture to the senior class in March. 
It was also brought forward in some lectures given at Wellesley later, 
and still more distinctly in a paper published in the Ad/antic Monthly 
for November on ‘‘Sociology in the Higher Education of Women.’’ 
The position taken in this paper, now reprinted by the League, has evi- 
dently been widely considered. In brief, it was there held that the de- 
mands of a complete development of all the powers of woman ; a true 
education for her future life ; the rich educational material and oppor- 
tunities of the home and its immediate social activities, and especially 
the growing need of educated women as leaders in the work of the im- 
provement of the domestic life of our people, now require an advance 
in the higher education of women by the introduction of the study of 
Sociology and subjects that gather about the family. These colleges 
having necessarily, in their earlier work, concentrated effort on the gen- 
eral training of woman as an individual, the time has now come for the 
due recognition of her work as woman, either in college or post-gradu- 
ate work, if not in both. 

This, in part, is simply a movement of the woman’s college to keep up 
with the development of sociological study in the universities and those 
other institutions whose age and equipment have enabled them to take 
the lead in the enlargement of their courses of study. I have received 
several proofs of the most favorable opinion of the suggestion. None 
have been more hearty than those which have come from college-bred 
women themselves. An editorial in the Boston Transcript of December 
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9, 1882, speaks for these, apparently, and says of the Aélantic article 
that it is ‘‘a most important contribution to the literature of the ques- 
tion—and one doubly important because of its timeliness.”” The edito- 
rial maintains that the education of women “has reached the point at 
which sociological instruction, of the kind in question, can be most 
profitably introduced,’ and that ‘‘ it remains for them (the colleges for 
women) to add to their system not only instruction in sociology in its 
more public phases, but to give the dignity of scientific treatment to 
those departments of domestic life which have been administered by rule 
of thumb—when they could be said to be administered by rule at all— 
and, most important and difficult of all, to secure to the girls in their 
charge a symmetrical development of their own natures.”” Some of 
those best informed express the opinion that probably the managers of 
the colleges for women are ready to take up this work as soon as a place 
for it can be made in the courses of study, the endowment of chairs of 
sociology can be secured, and competent persons to take them can be 
found. One intelligent trustee tells me that she thinks the two latter 
are the more difficult obstacles to overcome. I especially appreciate the 
last difficulty. For, with few exceptions, we now draw our teachers of 
sociology from those who have made this science only an incidental study, 
or who have not pursued it in the most scientific ways. Experts say that, 
as yet, we have very few true sociologists available for teachers. 


From time to time your Secretary has invited members of the Na- 
tional and State Christian assemblies to induce these bodies to direct 
their constituencies to the family and its needs. The past year two 
of these have given the subject noteworthy attention. The pastoral 
letter of the house of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the last General Convention contained an admirable section on the 
Christian family, which we have reprinted for our own use. An excel- 
lent report on the family, of considerable length, was made about the 
same time to the triennial National Council of the Congregational 
Churches, by the Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., of Worcester, as chair- 
man of a special committee, which this body keeps in existence on 
this subject. This will be reprinted by the League, and is commended 
for its rich and varied suggestiveness. A similar committee has been 
appointed by the General Association of the Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts. It is respectfully suggested that the National and 
other ecclesiastical: assemblies of every Christian faith may do a great 
deal of good, and invigorate their own church work by similar action, 
or such other as will best conform to their own peculiar systems of 
ecclesiastical organization. For nothing can do more to conserve the 
family and fortify the home against the evils of unwise marriage, divorce 
and the vices that corrupt domestic life, than the wholesome instruc- 


tions of the church, and her development of the proper activities of 
home life. 
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The report to the National Council concluded with the following 
recommendation, which was adopted by the Council. It is introduced 
here partly for the information of our friends in other Christian bodies, 
who may desire to do similar work. 

“I. That a committee of five be appointed by this Council, whose 
duty shall be, 

‘‘t, To consider the dangers, needs, functions, and opportunities of 
the family in modern life, and what can be done to guard, develop, and 
strengthen it, especially noting the results of the various agencies— 
legal and social—to this end. 

“2, To co-operate with similar committees which may be appointed 
in other national bodies for the same objects ; and 

‘3. That this committee begin its work directly after its appoint- 
ment; that it hold frequent meetings during the coming three years; 
that from time to time it make such reports and recommendations to 
the churches as may be deemed best, and that it report at the next Tri- 
ennial Council. 

“II. That the Council advise that similar committees, with similar 
duties, be appointed in our state bodies, as now in Massachusetts, and 
also in our various local conferences and associations.”’ 

A specific illustration of work for the home in the South may be 
given from a feature of the work of Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, 
Mississippi, an institution especially devoted to the education of the 
negroes. Each girl has daily instruction for a year in cooking and sew- 
ing. Four at atime for a month actually keep house, having their own 
allowance, account-book, and doing their own buying, planning, cook- 
ing, receiving company, and, in short, going through the entire round 
of housekeeping under suitable direction, supplemented by instruction 
and practice in manners, morals, etc. ‘‘ Hardly a girl,’’ the head of the 
institution writes, ‘‘who has gone out from us and married has failed to 
have a home that is a model to all around.”’ 

I believe the drift of the education of this part of the population of 
the South is in this direction. Gen. Armstrong once said tome: ‘At 
Hampton we teach civilization.’’ SAMUEL W. DIKE, 

Corresponding Secretary. 








GHOSTS AND THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The special thing which this age requires to know is whether there is 
any scientific proof ofa life after death for any of us. Philosophy, which 
seeks only to make this life tolerable, can do without an answer to this 
question, but Religion, the essence of which is to bind men to an Above 
and Beyond, must know or die. In past ages faith has been more than 
an equivalent to knowledge ; in this age faith seems somewhat less than 
an equivalent. Into the reason of this, and there is a very good reason, 
I do not now propose to enter, but I do propose to ask whether we may 
hope, before the close of the nineteenth century, to see faith in a life 
after death replaced by a certain knowledge that there is such a life, and 
whether we shall be able to found our religion upon fact precisely in the 
same way as we profess to found our science on fact. Suppose we should 
strike suddenly, unexpectedly, but decisively, in this age of abnormal 
discovery, upon the long-sought-for reconciliation between science and 
religion, and suppose ghosts should turn out to be the missing link! 
It is a large order, as the Americans say ; but when I say “‘ ghosts’’ I 
merely use the word as a sort of f@ to point to that growing class of 
inconvenient phenomena which do not seem willing either to explain 
themselves or make themselves scarce in obedience to the orders of 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Lecky, and other such sincere and potent 
infallibilities of the period. 

The first step toward clearing the way is to abolish the word super- 
natural, he distinction, henceforth, is not between zatural and 
supernatural, but between known and unknown. Face to face with 
certain alleged phenomena of an unintelligible character, repeated 
experience has at last placed one conclusion beyond dispute, viz., that it 
is unsafe to denounce what it may be difficult to examine, but still more 
risky not to examine what we propose todenounce. But it isa busy world, 
and you may fairly ask, ‘‘ Why should I attend to ghosts, or for the 
matter of that, any of these bogey phenomena, which I am told on excel- 
lent authority can be accounted for by fraud, credulity, hallucination, or 
misunderstanding ?’’ I will answer that question first. 

We must attend to occult phenomena (were there no other reason) 
because of their obstinate persistency. That is Herbert Spencer’s test 
of reality. The broad backs of those much belabored but patient beasts 
of burden called Fraud, Credulity, Hallucination and Misunderstanding, 
have at last refused to bear any more loading. Who’s to carry what is 
left? for this obstinate residuum it seems cannot be destroyed. Com- 
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parative studies in these days are all the fashion. Will no one give us 
a comparative study of ghosts? Will no one even provide us with an 
introductory and concise study of occult phenomena in and out of the 
Bible, in history—ancient and modern, sacred and profane? Lastly, 
in a word, will no one, after loading the four beasts as heavily as pos- 
sible, produce the fifth beast whose name is.Truth, and who will bear 
without hesitation or fatigue that puzzling residuum of indisputable but 
unintelligible phenomena ? 


Is it not strange that the occult, or what we commonly call the 
miraculous, weathers age after age of scepticism? True, that at this 
very moment we are living in an age of scientific ostriches, who mum- 
ble, with their heads in the sand, that no one now believes in miracles ; 
that ghosts never appear; that second-sight, aud premonitions, and 
dreams that come true, and prophecies that are vertified, have all 
vanished before the light of knowledge and the scrutiny of science. 
True also it is that never were there a greater number of intelligent peo- 
ple convinced of the reality and importance of these occult phenomena. 
This persistency of the occult is at any rate a fact, and a stubborn one. 
From age to age the same unexplained phenomena occur. In spiritual- 
ism more than in anything else history repeats itself. From age to age 
a number of supposed supernaturalisms are exposed or explained ; from 
age to age a residuum cannot be exposed or explained: No, not by 
Crookes, or Wallace, or Lodge, or Flammarion, or the Berlin conjurer, 
Bellachini; or the French conjurer, Houdin ; or the English conjurers, 
Maskelyne and Cook ; or Sidgwick and the Psychical Society, or any 
other society, or anybody else. ‘‘This gives to reflect,’ as the French 
say. 

For the average reader who is a ghost student, of course, the Bible 
comes first. The imprudent, if not impudent, plan of professing to 
believe all the miracles, apparitions, dreams, prophecies, and ghosts in 
the Bible while denying all others began to yield some twenty years ago 
to the scarcely less unscrupulous plan of denying the reality of all such 
phenomena both in and out of the Bible. But still, as these phenomena 
recurred, and had to be reckoned with, this method has also been found 
impracticable. The strange similarity in all ages of the alleged phe- 
nomena has now begun to attract attention. Jacob and his angels are 
thought to be matched by scores of cases in ‘‘ lives of the saints.’’ The 
voices which spoke to the seers are correlated and compared with the 
voices of Joan of Arc ; the levitations of Philip and Elijah with the well- 
attested levitations of St. Francis of Assisi; the trances of Paul with the 
trances of St. Theresa or Swedenborg ; the tongues of Corinth with the 
tongues of the Irvingites ; the wraiths of Jerusalem with many a haunted 
churchyard; the automatic pen of the prophet with the automatic pencil 
writing of hundreds now living in our midst ; the clairaudience of Samuel 
with the clairaudience of Luther; the clairvoyance of Elisha with the 
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clairvoyance of Alexis, Didier, Home, and scores more in and out of 
Scotland ; the trance-speaking of the early Christians, called prophecy, 
in 1 Cor. ix., with the trance medium utterances of the hour; the 
miracles of healing with the miracles of Lourdes ; the faith cures, the 
Jacobs of Paris, the Harrups of Brighton, the medical rubbers, and the 
hypnotists e¢ id omne genus. The very phenomena of the mystic lights, 
the cold wind, the shaking of the furniture, the bursting open or passing 
through doors, even of matter through matter, all these wondrous phe- 
nomena, down even to the exorcising of evil spirits and the reappearance 
of the dead, it seems can be paralleled by the various phenomena of the 
contemporary spiritualistic séance. The raps, the lights, and the mate- 
rializations, well attested and repeated almost ad nauseam in the presence 
of mediums like Home, Slade and fifty others of less notoriety, often 
under severe test conditions, are now discovered to be no isolated phe- 
nomena, but to belong to a continually recurring class. Things, in fact, 
are looking black for the sceptics who have denied the so-called miracles 
both in and out of the Bible, and a new opinion, likely to be more last- 
ing than the verdict of wholesale scepticism or wholesale credulity, is 
now slowly but surely gaining ground. It is this—that there is a sub- 
stratum of truth about the alleged phenomena called occult, both past 
and present ; that they obey the same laws and exhibit the same 
characteristics, whether hinted at on Egyptian papyrus four thousand 
years ago, recorded in Scripture, embedded in the legends of Greece and 
Rome, or reproduced at a nineteenth-century séance in the presence of 
a fin du siecle medium. This hint once fearlessly given, every one 
began to make their mysterious occult egg stand up ; it only needed one 
tap of common sense and /e vor/a/ And that is whereabouts we are now. 


Forty years ago the occult phenomena in the Bible were isolated, 
with a view to discredit all occult phenomena everywherg else. Now 
the occult phenomena everywhere else are being correlated, with the 
unlooked-for result of justifying and rendering easily credible many of 
the occult phenomena of the Bible. It is an odd reversal of an eviden- 
tial process. But in each case the philosophy of these phenomena, both 
in and out of the Bible, is of the same kind, and the evidence for the 
fact is also of the same kind, with this noteworthy difference, that evi- 
dence contemporary and present and verifiable is, from the nature of 
the case, stronger than any conceivable evidence for things which are 
said to have happened nineteen hundred years ago, though of course 
the narrations of the first century and the nineteenth century may both 
be equally true. With those hyper-scrupulous inquirers who declare 
that, as regards all that class of phenomena commonly called miracu- 
lous or supernatural, no conceivable amount of evidence would weigh 
with them, I am not now concerned. In a free country people may 
hold opinions however absurd, and blurt out denials however prepos- 
terous, and still be tolerated, but they need not be reasoned with. 
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I deal only with people who understand the nature of evidence, and 
are prepared to yield assent to facts established by it, in spite of preju- 
dice, interest, habit or predisposition. They alone are truth-seekers; 
they alone are truth-finders. The public attitude toward ghosts just 
now is distinctly favorable. Ghosts are held to be part and parcel of 
spiritualism and even theosophy taken in the lump; and as millions of 
the human race, by no means all fools, dupes or brigands, are interested 
in such matters, ghosts cannot be any longer left out in the cold. In 
fact, these things, as Newman used to say, are distinctly ‘‘in the air.”’ 
How are they to be dealt with? and with whom and with what are we 
called upon to deal? The state of mind most common is perhaps, that 
of the man (or was it Madame de Sévingé ?) who said he did not believe 
in ghosts but was very much afraid of them. Others have never seen 
a ghost, but they know some one who has. You will never find a circle 
of adozen persons anywhere met together in unconstrained converse, 
without discovering, if you take the trouble, that one or more of the 
company is able to tell some tolerably well-authenticated ghost story. 
It was found in a census taken the other day by the Psychological 
Society that out of seven thousand persons of sane mind and in good 
health—of women an average of one in twelve, and of men one in ten, 
had experiences of an occult character. You can visit no part of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland without finding on inquiry that within a 
radius of ten miles there is some house or place said to be haunted, 
some house that either cannot get or cannot keep tenants because of 
ghosts. 

Mr. Stead’s Christmas number of the Review of Reviews, entitled 
Real Ghost Stories, quickly reached a circulation of three hundred 
thousand, and was succeeded by an almost equally popular sequel. 
There are no less than twenty-two well-known serials and newspapers 
devoted to occult matters and dealing chiefly with ghost-lore ; of these, 
Light, recently edited by (now I regret to say the late) ‘‘M. A. 
(Oxon),’’ is the best known and the ablest. Science has at last got 
irremediably bitten with all sorts of occultism, and a long array of illus- 
trious and well-known names, beginning with Robert Chambers and 
Lord Brougham and ending with Flammarion, Crookes, Wallace, Bar- 
rett and Oliver Lodge, are every week published in the columns of 
Light without comment. Lastly, literature is deeply dyed with ghost- 
lore, and no sensational novel is complete without a Bona-fide dash of 
the occult and phenomenal, while p/anchette and seeing in crystals are 
now the scarcely veiled companions of many a young lady’s solitude ; 
and the willing game, the fortune-teller or the hypnotic séance are con- 
sidered appropriate pastimes in society, while the experiments are ad- 
mitted generally to be ‘‘ yery odd”’ and even ‘“‘uncanny.’’ The time, 
then, for discussing ghosts seriously is ‘‘ripe, and rotten ripe,’’ and if 
on the threshold I am met with the invariable Cui bono ? the cry so dear 
to all lazy people, I may as well answer it at once. 
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The importance of ghosts if they exist, and if they are what they 
profess to be, is quite incalculable. They prove that the dead are alive, 
that they are interested, if onty for a time, in the affairs of the living, 
that although their communications may be exceptional and fitful, they 
suffice to expose the imprudent and gratuitous assumption that death is 
‘that bourne from whence no traveler returns.’’ It seems possible 
that by ascertaining the conditions on which communications may be 
had and intelligently testing the means, an increase of human faculty 
may be acquired, and a new source of knowledge and power—perhaps a 
new world of spiritual attainment—opened up which may raise our 
descendants in the near future as much above us in the scale of life as 
we are above the cave-men of the past or the bush-men of the present, 
the speculative benefits of ghost cultivation are therefore incalculable 
and dazzling to a degree. The practical or business applications are 
equally important, but I waive them for a moment. 

Next to the Cuz dono idlers come the Non Jicet timidities. Is it law- 
ful? To this there is but one answer. Phenomena in themselves are 
neither good nor bad. Morals can alone be decided by tendencies ; and 
the tendencies of ghosts and of occult things generally are clearly of 
all sorts—good, bad and indifferent. Therefore there are but two coun- 
sels of perfection in this matter—one by Christ, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them ’’; the other by St. John, ‘‘ Try the spirits.’’ But to acquire 
knowledge is just what we are sent here for, nor could any have been 
acquired had men listened to the parrot cries of Cuz bono? and Non 
licet! To ascend into the air, to control the lightning, to govern steam, 
to imprison sunlight, to conserve the very voice of the dead, even to 
deaden pain by anzesthetics—one and all have been denounced as inva- 
sions of the Divine prerogative and flying in the face of God, a parleying 
with the devil, or a diving into unlawful secrets ; and had the ‘‘idler”’ 
and the “‘timidities’’ and, I will add, the persecutors been heeded in 
the past, we should never have had the balloon, the steam engine, the 
photograph, the phonograph, the telephone, the telegraph, or even 
chloroform. Thus history, that irresistible cynic, repeats herself. All 
great discoveries have at first been derided as ridiculous and then de- 
nounced as impious, and lastly adopted as a matter of course. Let us 
then, as we have to learn to labor and to wait, stand firm for the expan- 
sion of human faculty, increase of human growth, accession to human 
knowledge, and welcome as it comes to us all in the day’s work, even 
the silent apparition or the gibbering ghost. 


I will here say once for all, that, barring mediumistic pheromena— 
which may be open to various interpretations—I have never seen a 
ghost. Iam not clairvoyant, very doubtfully clairaudient, only slightly 
telepathic ; I am not good at p/anchette, pencils will not write automatic- 
ally forme, tables will not rap unless there is a medium present ; I can- 
not see in crystals ; I have no prophetic dreams, no distinct intuitions, 
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and, though not a direct hindrance to phenomena, I am not particularly 
helpful at séances, and although I have attended a good many I am 
now very rarely present at them. It istherefore rather as an outsider that 
Iam compelled to discuss ghosts, my chief aim being to ascertain whether 
there are such things as ghosts, and, if there are, what they are, and 
what they may tend to teach, or have to bestow upon us for all our pains 
of research and incessant curiosity about them. My chief care will be 
to prevent the remainder of my article from degenerating into a mere 
collection of ghost stories, of which there are always enough and to 
spare, and only to allude to them by way of evidence, illustration, or ar- 
gument. 

The first thing that strikes me is that if ghosts are what they profess 
to be, we have to readopt the supposed exploded distinction between 
soul and body. We have to assume that there is something personal 
about us able to manifest and arrange matter, and thus assert itself after 
death, even after the total decay of the body. What is that something? 
For the sake of argument, suppose we call that something our thought- 
body. Now, if we have such a thing as a thought-body—as St. Paul 
affirms, ‘‘ There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body’’—there 
seems no reason why that thought-body should not occasionally show 
its independence of the natural body as a sort of ‘‘double-ganger’’ be- 
fore as well as after death. Evidence, according to the reports of the 
Psychical Society, goes to show that it does. The instant we grasp this 
fact, then, a ghost, or the manifestation of a living spirit after the death 
of the body, becomes quite thinkable, for we say the ‘‘double” is the 
thought-body temporarily set free during life from its living shell or 
earth envelope, the body ; while the ghost is the same thought-body 
finally set free at death from its shell or earth envelope, the body. The 
theory, then, goes on all fours, and we have only to support the hy- 
pothesis with such evidence as we can collect. If this theory accounts 
for the facts, and the facts are extant to support the theory, by every 
rule of logic we shall be bound to say our credo somewhat as follows: 
“I believe their is something personal in me capable of disengaging 
itself and manifesting apart from my living body, and thatis my double ; 
and I believe that this same personal thing in me survives the shock and 
disintegration of atoms, which we call death, and is capable of disengaging 
itself finally and manifesting apart from my dead body, and that is my 
ghost.’ Consider then the evidence; first, for the thought-body as 
double, and second, for the thought-body as ghost. 

First, the thought-body as double. The Psychological Society, 
under their respected president, Professor Sidgwick, have collected over 
one hundred well-authenticated cases of the double. The experience is 
not so uncommon as we might suppose. The late Lady Sandhurst as- 
sured me that while she was at an evening party, her thoughts being 
anxiously set on a sick person, that sick person beheld her thought-body 
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enter the room. A similar case happened to a friend of mine at Rome, 
whose little boy saw the thought-body of a dear friend then in England 
standing behind his mother in Rome, at a time when the absent friend 
was afterwards found to have been intently thinking of the boy’s mother 
in London. As Mr. Stead has reproduced in his Real Ghost Stories the 
most remarkable cases witnessed by Father Fleming, still living, of the 
thought-bodies of men who appeared to him and others, cases vouched for 
by the Psychical Society, and as Mr. Gurney’s Phantasms of the Living 
is in every one’s hands, it may be superfluous to dwell longer on evi- 
dences for the double, except to call attention to the fact that in certain 
persons, conspicuously in Swedenborg, the double seems to have been 
under control, so that at will the seer could go into a trance and visit 
distant places apparitionally. Whether these doubles when they appear 
can be seen by every one, whether they can touch and be touched like 
the materializations at séances, are points I cannot enter into now. One 
thing seems evident, that when they appear at all they are entirely in- 
distinguishable from the real person and excite little surprise, because 
they are supposed to be them. For aught we know, railway stations, 
streets, churches, and all public assemblies may be frequented to an in- 
calculable extent by doubles; nor can it be safely said of any one at any 
moment, known or unknown, that he may not be the double instead of 
the normal man. Very odd cases of mistaken identity and supposed 
false swearing might be explained on this hypothesis, and an element of 
confusion introduced into life which it would be very difficult to cope 
with. Probably, however, the cases of doubles are as exceptional and 
fitful as the appearance of ghosts. If ever the art of projecting the 
double is generally understood, and comes to be commonly practised at 
will, things may be very different, and the consequences may prove very 
disastrous. There is some reason to suppose from recent experiments 
that we are on the verge of some such appalling development. 


The evidence for the ghost proper, or the appearance of the thought- 
body at the moment of death or years afterward, comes next. This 
phenomenal apparition may coincide with the final severance of the 
thought-body from the once living shell, which (without going into 
the theosophical speculations) manifestly at death becomes incapable 
of recalling the vagrant double, which henceforth passes out, on a new 
and independent career, with conditions unknown. I have had many 
friends who have passed away after promising faithfully that they would 
appear to me if they possibly could after death. The last of these was 
my valued and lamented friend, the Reverend John Macnaught, who 
was by his own desire cremated at Woking. I have never yet had the 
least sign from him orany of the dead. Lord Brougham was more fort- 
unate. It is recorded in his lordship's diary how a friend of his in the 
Indian Civil Service, who had made a similar promise, appeared to him 
years afterward, while his lordship was in his bath ; he saw his friend 
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seated in the chair by the side of his bath. This was the more strange, 
as Lord Brougham had well-nigh forgotten all about his friend until the 
apparition reminded him of his strange promise. I do not multiply 
these stories, not only because recent books and pamphlets, as well as 
the columns of Light, and the reports of the Psychical Society are full 
of them, but because everything depends upon the details of the evi- 
dence. 

Sometimes the apparition is seen by several at a time ; such was the 
case recorded on page fifty-nine of Real Ghost Stories, where several 
students of the Royal Academy, who, about 1856, were in the habit of 
meeting periodically, jestingly proposed that the first one of them who 
died should appear to the rest, if there was really any life after death. 
On a certain evening, soon after the death of one of their members, they 
were sitting together, and all of them saw the ghost of their dead com- 
panion ; he stood on the other side of the room, and looked steadily at 
each one separately and then vanished. It is commonly said that ghosts 
appear to no purpose ; but this is by no means always the case; at all 
events, the ghost of the Royal Academy student left a very definite im- 
pression upon his companions that there was some sort of a life after 
death. Mr. Stead also relates the astonishing appearance to Mr. David 
Dick, still living. He met his father (who had been dead for some time) 
in Renfield street, Glasgow, and walked with him on the pavement 
some little distance. The old gentleman only vanished after warning 
Mr. Dick, an auctioneer, of a risky speculation in which he was about 
to embark, and the ghostly advice enabled him to withdraw in time. 
Another man appeared to friends out of anxiety for the welfare of his 
widow, who was being neglected by those who should have befriended 
her. Another, an old woman, appeared because she owed 3s. 9d., and 
could not rest till it was paid. The well-established tales of captains 
and sailors warned of shipwreck, of people warned against traveling by 
certain trains, are too numerous to need further comment. Scarcely less 
numerous are the stories of wills discovered, lost treasure found, buried 
bones, and the secret of murder unraveled, through the means of appa- 
ritions, and it is satisfactory to know that a mass of evidence, well sifted 
by the Psychical Society, is being slowly accumulated in connection 
with such appearances and announcements, which promises soon to 
place at rest once and forever the question of whether ghosts appear, or 
are of any use to anybody if they do appear. That animals, from 
Balaam’s ass down to the Highland dog of the present day, are ex- 
tremely sensitive to apparitions and greatly alarmed at haunted houses, 
is an alleged fact familiar to most people who have attended tothe ABC 
of the question. There are some other interesting aspects of ghost-lore 
which I have not space here to discuss—the varying density of ghosts, 
whether they can strike or injure, why they so seldom speak, and prefer 
dumb-show, why they do not oftener appear, and why when they appear 
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they are seen sometimes by only one of the company present, and at 
others by all, or why at the same moment one person sees a dim formless 
shadow or a light, another a recognizable form, and a third a complete 
and apparently substantial figure, etc. But I must now pass on to what 
is, perhaps the burning question of the day with regard to ghosts—can 
a ghost be photographed? Are all the spirit-photos frauds? or is it 
true that a real ghost has been photographed? This would settle at 
once and forever the great and all important question of the objectivity 
of ghosts. The camera has no fancies; the sensitive plate is without 
imagination. There is some reason to think that abnormal photographs 
are not uncommon. Many photographers are in the habit of casting 
aside plates after partial development, because they have what they call 
a fault—that is, a blur or marks obscuring or occupying portions of the 
plate. Photographers will in future, perhaps, be more wary. I heard 
the other day of a young lady who was photographed at Brighton, I 
believe, and twice the plate came out blurred. The second time she 
persuaded the photographer, who was about to lay it aside as useless, to 
develop it. The blurs on being examined with a magnifier, proved to 
be faces, all the same face. She at once recognized it as the face of a 
rejected lover, who had died. Again, some young men were photo- 
graphing a river scene in the open air; the plate, when developed, 
showed a human body floating on the surface, which had certainly 
escaped the photographer’s attention if it was visible; but the young 
men were persuaded that nothing of the sort was there. 

These are samples of innumerable similar stories, which, like the 
apples in a Canadian orchard, may be picked up in large quantities by 
any interested wayfarer. To me they suggest this question. ‘‘ May not 
a surface more chemically sensitive than the human retina be able to re- 
ceive impressions of things really objective, but to us invisible?’’ The 
answer, of course, is, ‘‘Certainly.’’ It has been done and is daily done 
by astronomers. De la Rue and Higgins by dry-plate long exposure 
have photographed thousands of stars whose light no telescope, however 
powerful, has been able to reveal to the human eye. Yet these stars had 
registered themselves distinctly enough on the sensitive plate. Here is 
a curious fact. The other day an old ship was lying at Sheerness ; it 
was under repair, and painted all over black. The name which had 
been in white on the bows had been completely painted out, and was 
quite invisible to the nakedeye. A photographer happened to include 
the ship in a photo he was taking, and lo! the name came out on the 
plate! Iam not chemist enough to speculate on theexplanation. I am 
only concerned with the fact that the human eye could not see it, but 
the sensitive plate recorded it. So ‘‘there may be more things, etc.,’’ as 
Shakespeare hath it. 

Blear-eyed mortals, how little you see of what is after all obvious and 
palpable enough! The whole world burns with deity, and to you mostly 
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‘tis but ‘‘the light of common day.’’ Nature lies before us with all her 
open and ineffable secrets, and still we view her ‘‘common forms with 
unanointed eyes,” until the seer comes by with the painter’s eye and 
the poet’s heart, and we find that al] the time we have been walking 
through Paradise without knowing it. We see without noticing; we 
hear without listening. And if the common faculties are thus habitually 
unemployed, we need not wonder if the uncommon faculties are neg- 
lected or denied. And as long as this is so, those who have faculties will 
either hold their tongues or cunningly exploit them, or feign that they 
have them, or have them not, for a purpose. Now, supposing that here 
and there, say one in twenty happens to be so organized that he can see 
a shadow or a light which, to the other nineteen is invisible—what 
would be the best way to prove to the other nineteen that such a shadow 
or light existed? Why, photography, of course. And that is just what 
Mr. Crookes ( probably the greatest analytical chemist alive ), in his own 
way, and to his own satisfaction, completely established, what after him 
the late Rev. Stainton Moses verified, and what Mr. Stead is now labor- 
ing toconfirm. It is all very well to poohpooh the conclusions of these 
very differently constituted but equally able and unimpeachable experi- 
mentalists. But then we have to ask the poohpoohists—who are you? 
If you are scientific, but so prejudiced that you will only consider the 
facts which make for your ‘‘ Poohpooh!’’ while imposing arbitrary con- 
ditions, devised with a view to making adequate investigation or verifica- 
tion impossible, what is the value of your ‘‘ Poohpooh’’? If you belong 
to that large and easy. going-class who, without investigation of any 
kind, say, ‘‘ All that sort of thing is stuff and nonsense,’’ what is the 
value of your ‘‘Poohpooh’’? If on strictly religious grounds you shut 
your eyes to all ‘‘ ghosts ’? except the Bible ghosts, what is the value of 
your ‘‘Poohpooh’’? But, say some people, photography has been 
about for half a century ; why is it that only lately ghost-photography 
has been heard of? Even were this so, and it is not, I might still reply 
that Mars and telescopes have been going on a long time, but only 
lately have we talked of the snow on the poles and the rectangular and 
parallel canals; and only very lately have we connected the so-called 
canals with the melting of the snow on the poles. Astronomers could 
not even see the canals till Schiaparelli pointed them out, and then 
every one sawthem. The application of electrical force (known from 
time immemorial to reside 1n amber ) to telegraphy is a thing of yester- 
day, and if, within fifty years of Daguerre’s discovery, its application to 
star and ghost photography isso much as talked of, we have certainly no 
cause tocomplain. Let us now come to hard facts, which rest on evi- 
dence which all who are interested may verify for themselves, if they 
choose to take the trouble. Certain names are usually quoted, and cer- 
tain photos usually shown in connection with ghost-photography. 
About 1873 Hudson was much talked of. The best photo I have seen of 
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his is that of anold man appearing to his daughter. He wears an old 
black cap and his features are strongly marked. The lady went with 
her daughter, and in her own mind, as a mental test, desired that her 
father should appear with an odd velvet cap, which he wore during the 
last weeks of his sickness. The test was communicated to noone. The 
ghost came out on the plate. The face and cap were unmistakable. 


Mumler Buguet, before Hudson, attained much notoriety. To me the 
most extraordinary photograph of Buguet is the form of Stainton Moses, 
late editor of Ligh/, the only photograph of a double, the subject being 
alive, I ever heard of. It happened on this wise: Stainton Moses, who 
was to have accompanied his friend, feeling too tired, lay down in a 
room at Paris, and apparently went to sleep, and his friend went alone 
and sat at the photographer’s. The plate came out with the clearly rec- 
ognized form and face of Stainton Moses--the said Moses being at the 
time in another part of Paris and quite unconscious of his double’s jour- 
ney to the photographer. 

My friend, General Taylor, supplied me with an interesting photo- 
graph taken of a brother officer of his, who visited zncog, a photog- 
rapher, when the form of his brother, eight years dead, came out on the 
plate. He had but one photo of his brother locked away in his trunk at 
home. I have had the opportunity of comparing the photo from the 
life with that of the dead, and the likeness is clearly recognizable, 
though the expression of the ghost’s face is painful. Of course, Pro- 
fessor Crookes’ photographs which he now declines to show or talk 
about, owing to the rigid test conditions under which they were obtained, 
are the most interesting. Fortunately, before scientific bigotry had 
made it expedient for him to keep his researches to himself, he left a 
record. The following interesting description of the phenomena are 
from his own pen. 

Miss Cook was the medium, that is to say, the person from whom 
when entranced the manifesting intelligence was supposed to collect the 
elements which incarnated for a season into the form of the materialized 
ghost. ‘‘Katie’’ was the name of the ghost. Mr. Crookes has seen 
Miss Cook entranced at the same time that Katie was walking about the 
room. His usual method was, after excluding all possibility of access to 
what we may call the Katie haunted chamber, to pass, a continued 
current of electricity, with indicator, through the entranced Miss Cook, 
while observing the movement of the apparition iu another part of the 
room. To the uypothesis that Katie was none other than Miss Cook 
herself, Professor Crookes replies thus: ‘‘ Katie’s skin is perfectly 
smooth to touch and sight, while on Miss Cook’s neck is a large 
blister distinctly visible and rough to the touch. Katie’s ears are 
unpierced, while Miss Cook habitually wears ear-rings. Katie’s com- 
plexion is very fair, Miss Cook’s is very dark. Katie’s fingers are much 
longer than Miss Cook’s and her face is longer. Several little marks on 
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Miss Cook’s face are absent in Katie’s. Miss Cook’s hair is so dark as 
almost to appear black ; Katie’s isa rich golden auburn. I traced the 
hair to the scalp, and satisfied myself that it actually grew there. 
Katie is sometimes six inches taller than Miss Cook.’’ The persecu- 
tion which Professor Crookes underwent from his brother scientists, in 
consequence of chronicling and publishing such experiences, is now as 
much a matter of history as the Pope’s attack on Giordano Bruno, or 
the Holy Inquisition strictures on Galileo. It is, however, interesting 
to notice that the discovery of the radiometer, for which, in spite of 
the ghosts, the Royal Society were forced to award Crookes the goid 
medal, was indirectly due to the Professor’s studies of those mysterious 
lights and subtle forces liberated at light and dark seances, phenomena 
which have always been the Royal Society's pet aversion and favorite 
object of derision. 

My readers may now expect me to dwell on all the possibilities of 
fraud, of the ease with which every kind of ghost can be introduced on 
all kinds of plates, in all sorts of ways, to hoax all sorts of people, or the 
fact that the professional ghost photographers, few in number, have al- 
most without exception, been suspected or convicted of imposture. The 
same charge can unfortunately be made against, and probably 
brought home to, many professional mediums. But it is an unsound 
conclusion to come to—that because genuine mediums, gifted with real 
powers, and sham mediums, without any, cheat alike, and notorious 
ghost-photographers deceive, and even recant under the pressure of the 
Catholic clergy, therefore all psychic phenomena and all ghost-photo- 
graphs must be frauds. My object in writing this article is not to sweep 
the field of discussion, but to show that there is something to be said on 
the other side in favor of ghosts, and even ghost-photographers. I want 
to plead, without dogmatism or bigotry, for sustained and careful in- 
quiry, until we have secured the facts upon which we can alone be en- 
titled to reason. I should like to ask seriously, whether even now we 
have or have not secured those facts? The time for this question has 
plainly come. The whole press is in a fever about it. Society is riddled 
through and through with occultism. Orthodox science itself is begin- 
ning to tremble and vacillate in the old arm-chairs of its old-fashioned 
dogmatism, and seems forced to admit reluctantly that those hundreds 
of men, distinguished in philosophy, chemistry, psychology, medicine, 
literature and art—even comprising those who have given in their adhe- 
sion to quantities of abnormal phenomena—cannot be all fools and liars, 
But worse, for unbelievers remain behind. It seems now, that, without 
resorting to some hypothesis of unexplored forces, directed by unknown 
laws, and producing incalculable phenomena, scientific discovery itself 
is likely to be hampered ; all which things are to me hopeful signs of the 
times, and, I should think, must greatly embolden those who believe, as 
I do, inthe infinite, and as yet unexplored, resources of nature and hu- 
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man nature, to speak out that which they do know, and testify to the 
things which their eyes have seen. 

The relation of ghost-lore to Christian theology, or{at least to the re- 
ligion of Christ ( which is not always quite the same thing,) is too inter- 
esting but too vast a subject for me to touch upon at the close of this ar- 
ticle. Let me, however, say that nothing contained in either the facts 
or the speculations here put forward is in conflict with the real teaching 
of Jesus Christ. This I should like to show on some future occasion. 
And let me further add, for the comfort of the weak-kneed and sincerely 
alarmed, that nothing which the Almighty has permitted to be true in 
the world of physical phenomena can possibly be unlawful to know, or 
be opposed to religion, or at variance with any other kind of truth, phy- 
sical or spiritual, sacred or profane.—Rev. H. R. Haweis, Fortnightly 
Review. 
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MID-DAY. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 
AT THE 229TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEB. 6, 1893. 
TUNE—Louvan, 


From God I come, to God I go; 

He made the East; He made the West ; 
High holy noon, transform me so 

That I may find in radiance rest. 


Pilgrim between two ocean strands, 
I see both shores of narrow time ; 
I hear Atlantic lash its sands, 
The far Pacific flames sublime. 


Vast outlook from life’s Andes’ height 
Includes the broad Brazilian plain, 

But brings Peruvian-shores in sight, 
And sunset’s line beyond the main. 





At morn as fast the sun ascends, 
} At noon as fast moves toward the west, 
As when at last his journey ends, 

And he in glory speeds to rest. 


O wealth of noon! O Andes’ height ! 
I lift my anthem to the sky, 

And praise the God of noon and night 
For life and allits mystery. 


God fills all skies. All things are mine 
If Iam His who moves my sun, 

And when it.cuts.theocean line. 
Its day in God is but begun. 


JosEPH COOK. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1893 
PRELUDE I. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS AS A WRESTLER WITH SOULS. 


At Mr. Cook’s 229th Boston Monday Lecture, February 6, opening his 
eighteenth season in the noon-day lectureship, the usual large and rep- 
resentative audience was present. The platform was crowded with 
preachers and there were hundreds of students, teachers and other edu- 
cated inen in the assembly. The Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., presided 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. John G. Paton, D. D., the heroic mis- 
sionary of the New Hebrides. The latter was afterwards introduced to 
the audience and received with marked enthusiasm. He gave an affirma- 
tive answer to the question: Shall we annex Hawaii? and moved a res- 
olution calling on the United States government to co-operate with 
England, France and Germany in suppressing the Kanaka labor traffic 
in the South Pacific seas and also the trade in intoxicating liquors and 
firearms. This the audience passed by an unanimous rising vote. The 
Boston Hymn, ‘‘ Mid-Day ”’ was sung with impressive effect, immediately 
before the Prelude on Phillips Brooks, 


I. 


The pathos of Phillips Brooks’ life was in its withheld com- 
pletion. He died at what had seemed to the world to be his 
mid-day. He was maturing to the last. Abundant eulogy of 
his endowment and achievements flows through Christen- 
dom. Much of this praise would have been distasteful and even 
morally offensive to himself. His balanced soul was as remark- 
able for sense as for sensitiveness, for symmetry as for size, for 
humility and spirituality as for surcharge of life and aspira- 
tion. But the eulogy is deserved. Nevertheless, we never 
saw him at what promised to be his ripest and his best. He 
has left nothing behind him which represents adequately his 
magnificent depth of character, or his unexplored reserves of 
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growth in mind and soul. He had a metaphysical mind, best 
displayed in his lectures and not in his sermons, where it 
would have been out of place, but we never saw the best of it. 
He had an emotional nature, which gave him at times that 
spiritual passion at white heat, which is the most valuable 
endowment of the religious teacher; but we never saw even 
this at the most commanding height to which it might have 
risen. He had a poetical mind, and it had partial and pre- 
cious expression in the loftiest of his passages in prose, and in 
a few tender and majestic occasional hymns— far too few — 
but we never saw the best of it. He was a traveler of wide 
experience and wonderful powers of observation and descrip- 
tion, but he has made almost no public record of even the 
most fortunate moments of his outlook over seas and lands 
and nations. He had large capacity in ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and administration, as his year of incumbency of the 
high office of Bishop proves, his severest critics themselves 
being judges; and he had definite opinions as to many points 
of church reform, but we never saw him at his possible best 
as Bishop. He had growing sympathy with moral reforms, 
but we never saw it at what might easily have been its best. 
He preached a more and more balanced message as he 
grew older and he would undoubtedly have taught in sub- 
stance always what his works contain, but we never saw the 
completion of what promised to be his final theological devel- 
opment. He had respect for all aspects of truth and his sym- 
pathy with everything thoroughly Christian in thought and 
feeling grew broader every year. He produced much. He 
probably performed as many hours of important labor in his 
fifty-seven years of life as most men doin seventy. But we 
had reason to expect even better work of him in his serious 
sixties than he did in his tireless thirties, his fiery forties, 
or his forcible fifties. 


II. 


Quantity of being, amplitude of natural endowment, richness 
of emotional, intellectual and spiritual power, was what im- 
pressed men most in Phillips Brooks. He was in every way a 
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large man and in almost no sense fragmentary, or fractional. 
An orator easily addresses every side of human nature that he 
possesses. Phillips Brooks had a many-sided soul. It is the 
simple fact that he was especially skilled in the knowledge, 
because opulent in the possession, of the loftier and nobler 
sides of human endowment. A polygonal nature is usually a 
powerful ‘nature ; but a spherical yet more so. Size Without 
symmetry may mean mischief. Phillips Brooks had both size 
and symmetry, both sensitiveness and spirituality, and so was re- 
markable for quality as well as for quantity of being. His com- 
manding physical presence was a palpable advantage to him 
in his public work. He was unconcious of the fact, but other men 
were not. Culture did what it could for him ; birth did more. 
Culture in the family, the Boston school, Harvard University, 
the Theological hall at Alexandria, the toil of his life, did not 
make his size nor his symmetry—they did not unmake them. 

As a preacher, that which impressed his hearers most, after 
his size, symmetry, sensitiveness and spirituality of nature, was 
his rapidity of movement. He often uttered two hundred and 
thirteen words in a minute. Webster sometimes delivered only 
eighty. Phillips Brooks was the despair of ninty-nine out of 
every hundred short-hand reporters at home and abroad. After 
he had spoken once before the Queen of England, she sent him 
amessenger to request that he should moderate his rapidity. 
Listening to him, and studying his course of thought with his 
amazing velocity of delivery, was like endeavoring to sketch 
scenery in the foreground of the outlook from the flying 
windows of an express train. When he was graduated in 
1855, from Harvard University, at twenty years of age, he 
asked the advice of his college president as to the choice of a 
profession. ‘‘It is wise to simplify the problem,’’ said the 
unprophetic instructor, ‘‘ by first eliminating choices that for 
you are impossible. Your vocal difficulties are such that you 
can never bea preacher.’’ This advice might have perma- 
nently disheartened a.man of less native genius for public 
speech. By rapidity of utterance he overcame a tendency to 
hesitation and stammering. Once accustomed to his manner, 
the hearer could usually follow him with considerable ease, but 
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never without exacting and alert attention. When his often 
overtasked voice was roughened, the difficulty of understand- 
ing him was greatly increased. The last time I ever heard him, 
his voice, from some temporary cause, was hardly at its best, and 
his speed of utterance was so phenomenal that, although I had 
a good position in a quiet audience, it was five minutes by the 
watch before I understood a single sentence. His published 
discourses will bear to be read slowly, and many parts of them 
very slowly and repeatedly. But they produce, after all, their 
best effect when the reader imagines them delivered as they 


were by their author, with a speed like the rush of mountain 
torrents. 


IIL. 


As to the matter of the best discourses of Phillips Brooks, 
their charm and power consist largely in the fact that he was 
a geographer of spiritual uplands. His delight in picturing 
the higher experiences of the soul was as profound as his skill 
in doing so was remarkable. He almost never spoke of him- 
self ; but he had, in his own nature and experience, the spirit- 
ual uplands that he described. His best discourses are maps 
of religious summits of life and truth. But they are more 
than maps. He was an excellent, though not always a method- 
ical, surveyor of these high regions and could produce 
accurate outline charts of them by a few strokes. But his dis- 
courses have their power not in their outlines so much as in 
their sunlight and atmosphere. Vernal sunlight on spiritual 
uplands ; mountain ozone on spiritual uplands; the gather- 
ing rush of April torrents on spiritual uplands; the bursting 
gladness of May among forests clothing spiritual uplands, 
overlooked by majestic mountain peaks—these phrases are to 
me the best description of his discourses and their atmosphere. 

There were now and then lightning flashes from the peaks. 
His epigrammatic passages never have the air of being 
studied, but they often flash from some severe quarter of his 
sky with the suddeness and force of authentic thunderbolts. 
They seem to me to be those parts of his work that will live 
longest. In general, however, the sunlight of his spiritual 
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May is not interrupted by passing showers. The sunbeams and 
the waters flash, but not the lightnings. 

His most characteristic gesture while in the height and 
passion of his speech was to throw the top of the head slightly 
backward and upward. The posture was indicative of win- 
dows opened upward in his spirit and of the instreaming of 
light and life from on high. No other attitude was so char- 
acteristic of his best mood, as this. It meant that he spoke 
from the summits and the depths of his soul. He rarely had 
the argumentative pose of the head, and perhaps never the 
pugilistic, and almost never the strictly imaginative pose, nor 
a variety of positions indicating rapidly changing spiritual 
attitudes. He spoke usually from the heights of spiritual 
emotion, and brought reason, imagination and concentrated 
purpose all into the service of his loftiest religious aspiration. 
He was tall but made himself taller, both physically and 
spiritually, in speaking. 

IV. 

He was undoubtedly an optimist and a broad churchman, 
but it is unfair to call him a Universalist. As Dr. Noble said 
at Chicago, ‘‘ He -was liberal-minded, but not a liberal.’’ 
Take these passages of his on the certainty of the coming of 
the Day of Judgment and on the Criticalness of Life. 


So long as God is in the universe, every soul that is in the universe 
must feel His power. No space can be so wide, no time so long as to 
exhaust His influence. He that obeys must feel the ever present God 
in joy. He that disobeys must feel Him in pain everywhere and forever. 
These are the terrible necessities of obedience and disobedience. We 
may state it, the Bible often does state it, judicially. We may speak 
of God’s vengeance. It may seem to be the angry revenge of one who 
has been insulted and ignored. We may picture to ourselves His wrath. 
With realistic fancy we may imagine to ourselves the flames of His 
anger consuming the rebellious souls, which yet are so like Him who 
punishes them that they can never die. Such pictures have their power, 
as the crudest, coarsest representations of the essential truth that to the 
disobedient God must come in suffering, as He comes to the obedient 
in joy. The essential truth of heaven and hell ts ineradicable in the 
universe. But greater and truer than any picture of angry vengeance, 
more solemn, more sublime, more impressive to the fear of a reasonable 
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and thoughtful man, there is the mighty image of God standing in the 
center of all things. And all things have totouch Him. And as all 
things touch Him, according to their characters, He becomes to them 
blessing or curse. He is the happiness of obedience and the misery of 
disobedience throughout the world. He looks with sympathetic joy or 
with profoundest pity on the souls He judges, but the judgments both 


; come from Him. The right hand and the left hand are both His. 
Burning there like the sun of all the world, he must be a comforting 
and guiding light, or a consuming fire, to every soul. * * * Here is 


the fatal power of disobedience. Without quenching the unquenchable 
love, it turns the Divine nature against us in the same overwhelming- 
ness, by the same necessity with which, if we were only obedient, that 
nature would help us and bring us to perfection. (Sermon on ‘‘An 
Evil Spirit from the Lord,”’ Fourth Series, pp. 308-311.) 


We stand before the great white throne and wait our verdict. We 
watch the closed lips of the Eternal Judge, and our hearts stand still 
until those lips shall open and pronounce our fate ; heaven or hell. 
The lips do not open. The Judge just lifts His hand and raises from 
each soul before Him every law of constraint whose pressure has been 
its education. He lifts the laws of constraint and their results are man- 
ifest. The real intrinsic nature of each soul leaps to the surface. Each 
soul’s law of liberty becomes supreme. And each soul, without one 
word of condemnation or approval, by its own inner tendency, seeks its 
own place. They turn and separate, father from child, brother from 
brother, wife from husband, each with the old habitual restrictions 
lifted off, turns to its own; one by an inner power to the right hand, 
another by a like power to the left ; these up to heaven, and these down 
to hell. Do we need more? It needs no word, no smile, no frown. 
The freeing of souls is the judging of souls. A liberated nature dic- 
tates its own destiny. (Sermon on ‘‘ The Law of Liberty,” in the volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Candle of the Lord,”’ p. 197.) 


Another power seems to be bound up with the perception of the 
shortness of life—I mean ¢he criticalness of life. All men who have 
believed at all that there was another life, have held in some way that 
this life was critical. That thought of criticalness belongs to every lim- 
iled period of being which opens into something greater. It is in this 
general sense of probation, or of criticalness, this sense that no mo- 
ment liveth or dieth to itself; it is in this, not stated as a doctrine, 
but spread out asa great pervading consciousness all through life, it is 
in this that the strongest moral power of life is found, (First Series, 
Sermon on ‘‘ The Shortness of Life,’’ p. 327.) 


Phillips Brooks was perhaps as much of a Universalist as 
Canon Farrar, but the latter says in his book on ‘‘ Mercy and 
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Judgment’”’ that he is not a Universalist. He may have been 
as much of a Universalist as Maurice, but Maurice is recorded 
in his biography as saying: ‘‘I cannot hold the doctrine of 
the restoration of all fallen beings. It may be possible for 
a being to exercise his own free will in resisting God until 
it becomes impossible for him to be influenced by any good.”’ 
He was possibly as much of a Universalist as Whittier, but 
Whittier said in a letter dated Nov. 23, 1877, ‘‘I am not a 
Universalist, for I believe in the possibility of the perpetual 
loss of the soul that persistently turns from God in the next 
life as this.’’ And in this letter Whittier refers to his own 
poem, ‘‘ The Answer,’’ as expressing his personal faith : 


‘* Forever round the Mercy seat 

The guiding lights of Love shall burn. 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 

Shall lack the will to turn?”’ 


It is said by some that Phillips Brooks confused the 
natural with the moral sonship of men. If he did so it was a 
grievous fault, for the Bible does not confuse the two. It is to 
be remembered, however, that he often repudiated the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, so far forth as 
to assert that the former is as divine as the latter. This pe- 
culiarity of his vocabulary must be kept in view if he is to be 
understood. Christ said of some of the evil men of his time: 
‘Ve are of your father, the devil.’’ This was not a favorite 
text with the preacher who held that every man is a child of 
God. The Bible means by sonship spiritual sympathy with 
God. It does not call men sons unless they are sincerely 
loyal to God. But to Phillips Brooks every prodigal son 
was yet a son and sure to return when he comes to his right 
mind. At times he did not seem to admit the possibility that 
there may be prodigals who will never return. But the 
searching extracts just given show that he really did admit 
this and was in harmony with the Scriptures, which dis- 
tinctly teach that some prodigals never go back to their 
father’s house. 
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¥. 


Mr. Gladstone called Frederick Denison Maurice a spiritual 
splendor. John Stuart Mill said of Maurice that he was the 
only preacher he knew who had brains enough and to spare. 
Phillips Brooks often spoke of Maurice as a theological writer 
to whom he owed a vast debt. Every one familiar with 
Maurice’s life and system of thought will see that he more than 
any one, except Stanley and Robertson, stood near to Phillips 
Brooks. Their views of Broad Church doctrine and polity 
were almost the same. Maurice began life as a Unitarian. 
He became an evangelical believer and always afterwards 
asserted in the most emphatic manner the doctrine of the 
Christian ages as to the Deity of Christ. But his views of 
the Atonement and of Justification by Faith are by no means 
satisfactory to the very best theologians of many communions. 
He lost his place as professor at King's college by eccentrici- 
ties of teaching. It is certain that to-day in the Church of 
England neither his views nor Stanley’s on several points of the 
utmost importance in theology and in the spiritual life, are 
regarded as standard and established. The unexacting judg- 
ment of scholars is that his writings lack consistency as a 
whole and contain many zon seguiturs. But Maurice, through- 
out Phillips Brooks’ life, was more than any other his theo- 
logical inspiration and guide. He grasped strongly the truths 
that Maurice emphasized ; he often failed to emphasize truths 
that Maurice did not appreciate. Phillips Brooks and Canon 
Liddon or Professor Christlieb together would make up the 
whole circle of evangelical doctrine. The fullness of Scriptural 
truth is rarely represented by one teacher alone. Maurice was 
the greatest theologian of the Broad Church of his time; but 
not the greatest theologian of his century. Maurice and Julius 
Muller together more nearly cover the vast field of Biblical 
truth as to the Atonement. 

Phillips Brooks was the prophet of the parable of the 
prodigal son. His ministry may be said to have been chiefly 
effective in emphasizing the doctrines of the Fatherhood of 
God and the sonship of men. He was the apostle of the in- 
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dwelling God. His watchword was not so much the Cross, 
as the immanent Immanuel. But the Scriptures emphasize 
both, and so does the experience of the Christian ages. John 
Bunyan’s wicket gate and his pilgrim with burden dropping 
off at the sight of the Cross are rarely recalled to the reader 
of Bishop Brooks’ discourses. He developed his thought from 
the point of view of the Incarnation rather than from that of 
the Cross. But the Scriptures make both immeasurably vital. 
VI. 

It has been said that the power of Phillips Brooks as a 
preacher was in the fact that he understood Christianity. It 
will be safer to say of him, or of any man, that he understood 
half of it. The severe truth of the universe is that every free 
agent is a subject as well as a son of God. The tender truth 
is that every free agent is a son as well as a subject. The 
former fact stands in the foreground of the Law ; the latter is 
the basis of the Gospel. But the Holy Scriptures everywhere 
assert both facts, as Nature does, and every balanced scheme 
of ethical or theological thought. Our Father in Heaven is 
indeed our Father, but He has a Kingdom and we are taught 
to pray that His will may be done. The Lord’s prayer recog- 
nizes the sovereignty of God as King quite as clearly as His 
benignity as Father. Although it puts the latter fact in the 
foreground, it by no means ignores the former. The certainty 
is that every man is both a subject and a son. Whoever 
builds the whole round tower of religious truth, will recognize 
both these realities. The sovereignty of God has been too ex- 
clusively emphasized in some ages of the church ; the Father- 
hood too exclusively emphasized in other ages; but all wise 
ages will emphasize both. Every man is under law and has 
such a record that he needs to be treated infinitely better than 
he deserves to be. The profoundest instincts of the awakened 
soul call for deliverance not merely from the love of sin, but 
from the guilt of it; and not merely from the guilt of it, but 
from the love of it. Only the unchanged Biblical doctrine of 
a vicarious Atonement meets the fathomless wants of a soul 
convicted of sin and seeking peace before Infinite Holiness. 
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The self-revelation of God's mercy that is made in the Cross of 
Christ melts, purifies, renews the soul. The supreme mani- 
festation of both the justice and the tenderness of God is 
found in the Cross. Here the glory of the Divine Sovereignty 
and that of the Divine Fatherhood coalesce. Incarnation, 
according to the Scriptures, has its highest purposes in the 
redemption made possible by the Atonement for all who wish 
to return to their Father’s house. 

Phillips Brooks’ central thought was that every man is a 
son of God, although possibly for a time a prodigal. He 
taught with endless but natural and justifiable emphasis and 
amplification the Fatherhood of God and the sonship and 
brotherhood of men. He dwelt with constantly increasing 
reverence on the Divine element in human nature. He said 
no more on the Divine Fatherhood than the Scriptures say, 
but not as much as they say of the Divine Sovereignty. For 
every prodigal who wishes to return, there waits the Father's 
kiss. To every prodigal that actually does return, shall be 
given a new robe, that is, a Holy Spirit, that shall perfect his 
salvation from sin. This Holy Spirit is known by human 
experience in every age to be imparted in a special manner to 
all who resolve to do their whole duty. It is given in a 
general manner, even to those that yet live in the strange 
country and feed upon husks. But the reconciling kiss is not 
given to prodigals actually in rebellion. On this latter fact, 
Phillips Brooks said little, but there is, of course, no doubt 
that he believed it. Too rarely and yet sometimes most im- 
pressively, he stated his own convictions as to the relations of 
the Incarnation to the Atonement and emphasized the latter 
as the supreme truth of the Gospel. 


There is always this association between the reception of the strength 
of the incarnate Christ, and His crucifixion in which he willingly gave 
Himself up that he might furnish that strength to His people forever. 
The great Christian sacrament, which embodies this idea of which we 
have been treating, the idea of the feeding of the soul upon the flesh of 
Christ, is all filled full of memories of the agony in which the flesh was 
offered. What does this mean? Does it not mean this,—that however 
man longs for his God ; however man sees that in the incarnate Christ 
there is the God he needs and whom his nature was made to receive ; it 
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is only when man sees that Divine being suffering for him, only when 
he stands by the Cross and beholds the love in the agony, that his hungry 
nature is able to take the food it needs, that is so freely offered? The 
flesh must be broken before we can take it, This is what Christ says, 
and the history of thousands of souls has borne their witness to it, that 
it is the suffering Saviour, the Saviour in His suffering, that saves the 
soul. Eager and earnest men may have gone beyond what is written, 
beyond what is possible for us to know, in their attempts to analyze 
that suffering and in telling just how it works most wonderful effects. 
I believe they have. But do not let that make you lose sight of what 
the Bible tells you, that it is the death of Christ that saves the world ; 
nor of what your own heart must tell you if you let.it speak, that 7¢ 7s 
only when you see this Saviour whom you honor, whom you love and 
try to serve, dying to show a love for you which nothing short of death 
could utter ; ov/y then that the soul opens wide enough with gratitude 
to take Him in completely to be its life and its salvation. The suffering 
Saviour inly known, and through his wounds letting out His life into 
the starved lives of those who hold Him fast, that is the Gospel. (Ser- 
mon on ‘‘ Christ, the Food of Man,’’ First Series, p. 250.) 


VII. 

Dean Stanley was one of the closest of the distinguished 
‘nglish friends of Bishop Brooks. In their views of Broad 
Church polity and doctrine they were in substantial agree- 
ment. Dean Stanley was much criticised by the High 
Church party in the establishment for administering the holy 
communion in Henry the Seventh’s chapel to the revisors of 
the authorized version of the Bible, one of whom was a Unita- 
rian. Phillips Brooks was much criticized also for administer- 
ing the holy communion in Trinity Church at its dedication 
to several Unitarians and Universalists. Dean Stanley was 
called by High Churchmen the honorary member of all relig- 
ions and the chief non-conformist in the Church of England. 
He was blamed for preaching occasionally in the pulpits of 
the Scottish established church. Phillips Brooks thought it 
no violation of Episcopal rubrics to appear now and then in 
non-Episcopalian pulpits. The Church of England, Dean 
Stanley maintained, was ‘‘ by the very condition of its being, 
not high or low, but broad.’’ He availed himself of the 
independent position which was his as successor to the abbots 
of Westminster and which laid him under no Episcopal juris- 
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diction. At evening services in Westminster Abbey, he 
sometimes invited friends from the ranks of English non-con- 
formity and of the Scottish Church, or such a distinguished 
layman as Max Miller, to address the audience that filled the 
nave. He thought, as did Bishop Brooks, that the contro- 
versies about attitudes, lights, vestments and the like be- 
longed to the region of the infinitely little. Dean Stanley 
lacked taste and capacity for systematic theology, and under- 
valued it. He threw himself into the defence of the writers 
of Essays ard Reviews and of Maurice. He asked Colenso 
himself to preach in Westminster Abbey while under the ban 
of Convocation. He sought by every means in his power to 
show his catholicity and to break down the walls of separa- 
tion between Christians. He left directions that among his 
pall-bearers there should be a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land and a non-conformist and that the Abbey at his funeral 
be freely open to the people. At an impressive memorial 
service for Bishop Brooks held in the historic old South 
Church of Boston, the speakers represented Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists and Roman Catholics. 

It is to be noticed that Dean Stanley in his independent 
position in Westminster Abbey could follow a scheme of 
comprehension in church polity that the Church of England 
at large could not adopt without mischievors confusion. So 
the policy of comprehension advocated by Bishop Brooks for 
a church with fixed standards and orthodox ritual and Episco- 
pal government might easily prove confusing, divisive and 
disastrous if adopted in communions without such safe- 
guards. In the Congregational and Baptist churches, for ex- 
ample, all power is in the hands of the church members. 
With a self-governing church-membership, faiths so opposed 
to each other as the Orthodox and the Unitarian, or the Ortho- 
dox and the Universalist, cannot for evident reasons work 
together smoothly in matters of practical administration. 
History has abundantly proved that for business, as well as 
doctrinal, reasons, the evangelical and the unevangelical 
denominations should have separate organizations. While 
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himself faithful to Trinitarian positions, Bishop Brooks dis- 
liked the distinction between evangelical and unevangelical 
believers. Memorable experiences extending now through a 
whole century in New England have incontrovertibly justi- 
fied that distinction as wise and even indispensable in 
churches governed by their own membership. Bishop 
Brooks’ example and precept, however, did much to stimu- 
late the spirit of Christian union, as distinguished from 
organic church union. He had more reverence for the 
science of theology than Stanley possessed, but was fully his 
peer in the characteristic spirit of Broad Church catholicity. 


VIII. 


As an author, Phillips Brooks’ style of discussion differs 
greatly in his lectures from that in his sermons. The four 
lectures on The /nfluence of Jesus, and the one on Tolerance 
are of great length and elaborately methodical and approach 
their conclusions by the methods of cool logical progress, al- 
though emotion bursts through argument at appropriate 
places, as lightning sparkles along the continuous links of a 
chain. But in his sermons, emotion and imagination are at 
the front. Reason, argument, epigram are not wanting, but, 
with great wisdom of method, he rushes to his central 
thoughts and makes every paragraph, almost every sentence, 
a blow. His sermons are usually short. Six of them can 
easily be read at a sitting. They have a less elaborate and 
massive structure than the discourses of Edwards, Chalmers, 
Liddon, Park, or Storrs, but they are as long as Maclaren's 
and longer than Stanley's, and much more incisive and bril- 
liant than those of the latter. The sevmonette, or petty fifteen 
minutes’ homily, a sign of poverty of thought and soul, he 
never cultivated. . 

It is the highest praise that can be bestowed on sermons to 
say they are fit to be used as a dying pillow. Only Biblical 
discourses meet this test—that is, only discourses that echo 
God without suppressing a syllable of his severe or of his 


tender truths; only discourses that show the method of 
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deliverance from both the love and the guilt of sin; only dis- 
courses that have light in them as of God’s noon and pour 
out the Divine Spirit as Niagara its floods. 

What sermons of our time, or of any time, will bear these 
tests? Very few. After all that can be said of the merit of 
modern thought, is it not clear to the really serious and en- 
lightened soul that the Bible, and the Bible only, is fit to be 
placed under the head as a dying pillow. 

Tennyson died with Shakespeare in his hand, open at the 
‘‘ Dirge in Cymbeline.’’ Let me die with the four Gospels 
in my hand, open at the record of the Crucifixion and at the 
prayer—‘‘ God be merciful to me, a sinner !”’ 


EX. 


How broad this preacher’s sympathy was with the whole 
Christian world! He had around him, as he himself said, 
four concentric circles, that of his own church nearest, but 
next that of Christendom, next that of religious humanity, 
lastly that of the whole human race. His comprehensive 
interest in every upward impulse of humanity endeared him 
to the popular heart and made his departure a personal be- 
reavement on both sides the sea to thousands who never saw 
his face. His sympathy with moral reforms, one would think, 
should have been eager and wide, but some of us were at 
times saddened to find him reported as not taking as pro- 
nounced a position in support of great and good causes as the 
church at large has generally done of late. But he was grow- 
ing more sympathetic with beleaguered and just causes as his 
years advanced. Julia Ward Howe tells us that he signed a 
petition to the Massachusetts legislature for Woman’s Suffrage. 
He himself founded a workingman’s home. Maurice in London 
had set him an example of activity in social reform. Thirty- 
six states of the American Union now have laws making the 
teaching of scientific truth as to alcohol and narcotics man- 
datory. This vast and priceless amelioration of the condi- 
tions of education, I fully believe, commanded his sympathy. 

How great he was as a pastor; how kind he was to the 
poor, the public will never know. The reticence he main- 
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tained as to these and many other matters was a part of his 
spiritual glory. He went about unobserved from house to 
house doing good. The poor as well as the rich wept over 
his bier. 

How priceless his general influence was upon students, in 
both their undergraduate and their professional studies, and 
especially in theological halls! Among the hundreds of inter- 
views he had with Harvard students, when he was one of the 
preachers of the University, the memory of one has been pre- 
served in a record so vivid that it is worth attention in 
detail. Perhaps what is stated here is not a correct, as certainly 
it is not a full, report of Phillips Brooks’ opinions on miracles 
and inspiration, but the impression left on the mind of the stud- 
ent, who sought his reliigous aid, is the vital matter which the 
extract authentically illustrates : 


The writer well remembers the day when he sought the comfortable, 
attractive parlor in old Wadsworth House and knocked at the door. A 
hearty ‘‘Come in’’ responded, and in a moment he stood face to face 
with Phillips Brooks. A cordial grasp of the hand, a few simple, kindly 
words of greeting and the visitor felt quite at home. During the half 
hour of conversation that followed much was said which will always 
remain with the student as both a pleasant memory and a valuable 
acquisition. 

Theological doctrines were the natural subject of our talk. Sugges- 
tions of doubt and difficulty in regard to current dogmas were met by 
sympathetic insight, by patient logic, by eloquent illustrations. 

‘* We all know,’’ said Dr. Brooks, ‘‘ that life is a tangle of mysteries 
that the simplest phenomena of nature baffle us completely when we 
attempt toexplain them. Men differ, and always will differ, about a 
thousand minor matters relating to religion and the Bible.” 

‘““But difference is not tolerated in ecclesiastical circles,’’ was 
demurred. ‘* Weare told that certain beliefs which we find revolting to 
our reason must be accepted, if we would be identified with Christianity 
and Christian people.”’ 

The greit brown eyes kindled and a glow of enthusiasm lighted up 
the earnest face. 

‘* Christianity is reasonable or it is nothing. It cannot conflict with 
reason ; it is a supplement to it. The truths of salvation best appeal to 
the heart. Sweep away sophisms and intricacies and ask yourself, 
What is Jesus Christ to me and to my life?”’ 

‘* But a belief in miracles is not a trivial matter, nor can the reason be 
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ignored in examining it. We either believe them or do not believe 
them. Many of us find it impossible to accept them on any terms,”’ 

‘‘Miracles!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘How many stumble over them, yet 
how simple and natural they are, and how unimportant !”’ 

He clasped his knee and rocked back and forward, speaking at full 
speed, and swaying his head as the torrent of words fell from him. 

‘Miracles are marvels. Anything that we do not understand is a 
marvel. My power to produce fire by scratching a match is a tremend- 
ous marvel to any savage. From his standpoint I am actually possessed 
of the most unquestionable power of performing miracles. Whence 
comes my power? From my superior nature, from my higher develop- 
ment, from my better understanding of the laws of the universe. Given 
my higher development, and you would eect to find me able to do 
things miraculous, or marvelous, to the savage on his lower plane. So, 
given Jesus Christ and his vastly higher development, his immeasurable 
superiority to the wisest and best of us, we should expect to find that he 
had a grasp on laws of which we know nothing, and to be able to perform 
things wonderful in our sight. A man is not saved by his belief in 
miracles—no man ever was—no man ever will be. Speaking for myself, 
the miracles of the Old Testament have very little significance to me. 
The miracles of Jesus seem to me very reasonable and probable. That 
Christ rose from the dead, I most earnestly believe, and I believe that he 
became the firstfruits of those who will rise to immortality and the 
presence of the Father. That is the vital question, my friend. What is 
Christ to you and your life? That Christ should work miracles is to me 
the most natural thing in the world. But what are outer miracles com- 
pared with the wondrous miracle of transformation which he can and 
does work in poor, weak, sinful human hearts? Christ in us, and we in 
Christ, and the immortality of love and worship, these are the vital 
things. It is this co-relation of the human andthe Christlike which has 
made him the Redeemer of men. I have no patience with carping criti- 
cisms, while the essential, vital, redemptive truth is wholly overlooked. 
But there is nothing coercive in Christianity, no fettering of the best 
and highest thought of which we are capable, no, overriding of our com- 
mon sense or manly freedom of thought and utterance. It chains us, 
not by force, but by attractiveness. It subdues us because we yearn to 
be subdued by its power. The Divine in us reaches upward, and the 
Divine above reaches downward, and the two mingle, and that is a living 
faith in a living Christ.’-—Boston Weekly Transcript, Jan. 27, 1893. 


ra 
Phillips Brooks’ last volume has a pathetic interest. It is 


more than probable that he prepared it for the press with a 
distinct expectation that it might be his last message to the 
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world. It is now known that his physicians informed him 
some three years ago that his physical difficulties were so 
serious that they would probably terminate fatally at no very 
distant date. He had been in superabounding health. A 
specimen of splendid physical manhood, he was of the same 
height as George Washington, or six feet four inches, with a 
weight of three hundred pounds. His labors were prodigious. 
His weight was reduced to about two hyndred and thirty 
pounds within a few months. He knew the natural course of 
his peculiar ailment. Two or three years ago he remarked to 
a friend: ‘‘ Almost any man over fifty years of age knows the 
disease of which, barring accident, he will die.’’ This last 
volume of his sermons, entitled ‘‘ The Light of the World,” 
and published in 1890 must have been prepared with the con- 
sciousness that his time was short. In many respects it is the 
most important of his entire series of sermons. The choice 
and treatment of topics exhibit a mind fixed on another world. 
Among its themes are, ‘‘ The Seriousness of Life,’’ ‘‘ Deep Call- 
ing unto Deep,’’ ‘‘ The Wings of the Seraphim,’’ ‘‘ The Per- 
fect Faith,’’ ‘‘The Joy with God,’’ ‘‘ The Illumination of 
Obedience,’’ and ‘‘ The Certain End.’’ The last paragraph 
of the volume contains these exceedingly significant words : 


As Jesus was, so may we be, seeking an end so great, so constant, so 
eternal that every change may come to us and be our minister and not 
our conqueror ; that even our cross may come as His came and men 
may gather toward it and say, ‘‘ Alas, then, this is all. Alas, that finally 
it should all come to this,’’ while we who hang upon the cross cry, It is 
finished ! with a shout of triumph counting the finishing but a new be- 
ginning and looking out beyond the Cross to richer growth in character, 
and power and more fruitful service of our Lord ! 


Here, from his last volume, are a few of Phillips Brooks’ 
characteristic sentences which easily imprint themselves on 
the memory and are fit to be watchwords of religious progress. 


Religious people read thin, superficial books of religious sentiment, 
but do not meet face to face the strong, exacting, masculine pages of 
their Bibles. 

The age which has had Carlyle for its prophet and which has fought 
out our war against slavery has not lost its Puritanism. 
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No man comies to any worthy quietness who does not find God and 
rest on Him and talk with Him continually. 

True religion is at its soul, spiritual sympathy with and spiritual obedi- 
ence to God. 

The only real safety and happiness of life comes from looking down 
bravely into its depths. The great mass of people are stunted and 
starved with superficialness. 

This is the young man’s true purity, first a divine unconsciousness 
and incapacity ; and then, when that is no longer possible, a divine hate 
of impurity. How absolutely such a truth quarrels with all the abomi- 
nable doctrines which would make us believe that youth must wade its 
filthy way through the depths of iniquity up to the heights of a wasted 
and withered continence! Not so; life, the true life, the choice life, 
begins upon the mountains. As the morning mists scatter, it sees the 
gulfs it did not see at first ; but it has no natural necessity to plunge 
into them when they are seen. And the true power of its continence 
is not the horror of the gulf but the abundance and glory of the pure 
hill-top where the young feet stand. 

Everywhere the noblest streams grow muddy with self-conscious- 
ness. Only here and there a stream refuses to be muddied ; and then, 
whether it be great or small, a mighty torrent or a silver thread of quiet 
water, in its forgetfulness of self it flows on to its work, and makes men’s 
hearts joyous and strong. Efface yourselves, efface yourselves ; and the 
only way to do it is to stand in the presence of God and be so possessed 
with Him that there shall be no space or time left for the poor intrusion 
of your own little personality. 

Work is everything or work is nothing according to the Lord we 
work for. 

Our religion is not a system of ideas about Christ, it is Christ. 

The mystery and awfulness of God is a conviction reached through 
serving Him. The more obedience, the more reverence. 

The palpable and material hangs in the unpalpable and spiritual, 
and cannot be known without the knowledge of the mystery in which it 
floats. You can see nothing before which you do not veil your eyes! 


XI. 


Robertson, Raphael, Byron, Burns died each at thirty-seven. 
Phillips Brooks had more years than Napoleon, or Schiller, or 
Abraham Lincoln. In the Cathedral of God's completed 
providences there are no unfinished, or broken, columns. 

Let a statue be erected in Copley Square representing Phil- 
lips Brooks in his preacher’s robes, but let the ‘posture and 
look of it be such as to lead all beholders to think of his mes- 
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sage even more than of the man. If we wish to act in his 
spirit, let us reverence the truths he taught more than the 
teacher himself. The statue should look upward. No por- 
trait of him that I have seen gives adequate expression to his 
best look—that solar light which came to his countenance in 
his most elevated and rapt moods. St. Gaudens, whose Puvi- 
tan at Springfield and whose Lincoln at Chicago are un- 
matched among American statues, will succeed in such a 
work. On the four sides of the pedestal ought to stand words 
of his own, like these : 

On the north side : 

‘‘The freeing of souls is the judging of souls. A ‘liber- 
ated nature dictates its own destiny.’ 

On the east side : 

‘“Man is a son of God on whom the devil has laid his 
hand ; not a child of the devil whom God is trying to steal.” 

On the west side : 


’ 


‘That book is most inspired which most worthily and 
deeply tells the story of the most inspired life.”’ 

On the south side: 

‘The Divine in us reaches upward, and the Divine above 
reaches downward, and the two mingle and that is a living 
faith in a living Christ.’’ 

No statue can fitly represent Phillips Brooks unless in fig- 
ure, face and atmosphere it proclaims the Divine Immanence 
in the human soul, the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of men. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 
Based on the *‘ Estimate’’ by Newell Dunbar. With an introduction 
by Joseph Cook, and a supplementary chapter from the Rev. Frederick 
W. Farrar, D. D., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. To which 
are added selections from the writings of the late great divine. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits and views of the scenes of his life and 
labors. Boston: John K. Hastings, 1893. 


Five of the chapters in this book were published during the lifetime 
of Bishop Brooks. They are now supplemented by six other chapters, 
including an estimate by Archdeacon Farrar. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. . The volume is particularly rich in quotations 
from eulogies and in anecdotes and in selections from the Bishop’s pub- 
lications, but not in letters, or detailed biography, for which we must 
look to a later and more elaborate work. Whoever shall write worthily 
the full and final life of Bishop Brooks with adequate outlooks upon his 
times will find an exceedingly rich subject on his hands and make pos- 
terity greatly his debtor. We commend this volume as the best biog- 
raphy of Phillips Brooks that has been issued up to date and as 
especially valuable as an echo of the first voices that expressed, in pulpit 
and press, the feelings predominant at the hour of the great bereave- 


meut of Christendom by the departure of one of its most distinguished 
servants, 


THE NEW APOLOGETIC ; OR THE DOWN-GRADE IN CRITICISM, THE- 
OLOGY AND SCIENCE. By Professor Robert Watts, D.D., LL. D., 
Belfast, Assembly’s College, Edinburgh, 1890. G. and T. Clark, 
pp. 358. 

One of the obvious results—an unintended one — of the recent at- 
tacks upon leading points of Christian belief, has been the bringing to- 
gether of evangelical and orthodox men in their defense. Chicago and 
Oberlin are nearer in commanding sympathies to Hartford and Prince- 
ton than they once were. The great theologian who still survives the 
Andover he once made famous, is regarded, far beyond the circle of his 
theological pupils, as a Nestor of the faith ; and so would he be, were 
he living, who once made the relations of moral government to eternal 
punishment and to atonement so potent at New Haven. Books that 
maintain discredited Biblical doctrines, and defend the Bible itself in 
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the face of new forms of heresy and critical rationalism, are welcome 
alike to men who might once have divided over them on ‘‘ New 
School ’’ and ‘‘Old School”’ grounds. 

This keen and vigorous volume of Professor Watts’ will interest and 
gratify all the friends of sound theology this side the sea. It discloses 
the same ability as his former volume on ‘“ The Reign of Causality.”’ 
His logical analysis is of the sharpest, and his power to follow the 
windings of religious error is admirable. American readers may be less 
interested in his handling of Martineau, Jowett, Momerie, Drummond, 
and Dods, than in his critique of Bushnell,—quite in the line of Dale’s 
more exhaustive and decisive one,—and of Barnes’—which those who 
hold the governmental view of the Atonement, will hardly accept. He 
pronounces Le Contes ‘‘Evolution and Religious Thought,”’ both pantheis- 
tic and a logical failure. He revises the revision of the Westminster stand- 
ards, but they will secure the attention of American readers, who are 
not Presbyterians, less than his elaborate and acute attack and defense 
on inspiration. The ‘‘verbal’’ theory has never been maintained with 
more penetrating vigor. He claims that it is as clearly upheld by the 
revised version as by that of King James. There is both Biblical schol 
arship and metaphysical acumen in the book, though more of the one 
we suspect in the ‘‘ Newer Criticism,’’ and more of the other in ‘‘ In- 
spiration,’’ neither of which have we seen. The visit of the British 
Association to Belfast in 1874, seems to have called out the philosophical 
ability and learning of the author in defense of the Scotch Evangelical 
school. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND. By Douglas Campbell. Harper Brothers, 
1892. 


This book receives and deserves high praise for both its matter and its 
style. It fills a space never so well occupied before in the history of the 
Puritans and of the reforms which spring from their vital religious and 
political convictions. Occasionally the volume criticises England. The 
following letter from Mr. Gladstone is a fitting answer to some of Mr. 
Campbell’s critics who have charged him with an undue bias against 
England and her institutions : 


‘“ HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, OCT. 17, '92. 

My DEAR Sik: —It happened that I opened your work and read 
the deeply interesting preface before I had seen your letter, and 
ascertained to whom I owed the gift. Allow me now to offer you the 
special thanks it so well deserves. The English race (I am a pure 
Scotchman ) are a great fact in the world, and I believe it will so 
continue ; but no race stands in greater need of discipline in every 
form, and, among other forms, that which is administered by criti- 
cism vigorously directed to canvassing their character and claims. 
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Under such discipline I believe they are capable of a great elevation and 
of high performances, and I thank you partly in anticipation, partly 
from the experience already had, for taking this work in hand, while I 
am aware that it is one collateral and incidental to your main purpose. 
Puritanism again is a great fact in history, exhibiting so many remark- 
able and noble traits. It may, perhaps, be liable to the suspicion of a 
want of durability. During the last century it seems to have undergone 
in various quarters much disintegration. It is difficult to connect it 
historically with the divorce law of Connecticut. But I am wandering 
into forbidden ground, which my qualifications do not entitle me to 
tread, and I will close with expressing my sense’of the value and import- 
ance of a work like yours, and of the benefit which we in particular 
ought to derive from it. 
I remain, dear sir, your most faithful and obedient, 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
To Douglas Campbell, F-sq.”’ 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1893. A cyclopedic record of men and topics of 
the day. Eighth year of issue. London. Hazell, Watson & Viney, 

1 Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill; Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 

PP. 740. 

We again call attention to this admirable Year Book, of which the 
inerit increases with every issue. Practical use of it will be its best 
recommendation. It is this year rich in newarticles, which treat among 
other topics of the highest current interest, the Labor Movement, 
Socialism, and Land Nationalization, Women’s Suffrage, and the Colum- 
bus Celebration. Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia is a larger work than 
Hazell’s and fuller of American information. But uo alert student of 
the signs of the times can afford to dispense with either of these accu- 
rate summaries of the freshest portion of the history of the world’s 
progress. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


DR. MCGLYNN ON PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


The real, true grievance of these Roman ecclesiastics is 
this: There is not enough of their religion taught in the 
schools. They desire to have the children under their control 
in such ways and times and places that, while receiving from 
their cradle to their adult manhood and womanhood a little 
education, they shall always be under the dictation of the 
priest. Not merely must religion be taught to those children 
at the proper time and places, but it must be taught in the 
same room, within the same hour or two, on the same day, by 
the same person as astronomy and botany, and reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic and English grammar and all that. It is 
the desire, on the part of the church, to control absolutely 
the secular education of the world. Have they the right to 
do so? I say most emphatically, No! A venerable mission- 
ary priest, after preaching a revival in one of the churches, 
said: ‘‘ Let your children grow up like savages on the streets 
rather than go to those godless schools.’’ What a monstrous 
sentiment coming from an alleged man of God! Are these 
children to grow up on the streets to be thieves, prostitutes 
and idlers—to grow up like savages? For what? In order 
to keep them nominally in the Catholic Church. To prevent 
what? To prevent them from becoming Protestants. Surely 
there is not much danger of that in the public schools in New 
York where there are so many Catholic teachers. When the 
Catholic people become of such numbers and importance as 
they are now in this country, when they have attained to such 
political importance as they have achieved, there is not so 
much danger that their faith will be tampered with in the 
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public schools ; but there is a real danger that the politicians 
of all religions, or no religions, of all parties, will actually 
pander to their prejudices because of the supposed political 
influence of the Roman ecclesiastical machine—of which we 
have had some practical experience. 

This talk about the immorality of the public schools is a 
brutal calumny upon the American people. Who are the 
children that fill these schools? They are your children. 
Who are the teachers that are filling these schools? They 
are your daughters, your sisters, your wives, your mothers, 
your cousins, your flesh and blood. If these schools are 
schools of wantonness, then you are an utterly debauched, 
degraded people ; you are past salvation. What is the actual 
fact? It is that probably there is less immorality in the pub- 
lic schools than in these parochial schools. Why? Because 
there is more intelligence, more decency and purity in the 
public schools ; there is fresher air; there are better rooms ; 
everything is on a larger and more dignified and decent scale ; 
there are fewer pupils to the class; the teachers are better 
qualified, and are chosen from a much larger constituency of 
excellently well-educated young women and young men. 
They are paid respectable salaries, so that the position is de- 
sirable, and well-bred people of good ,families are only too 
glad to accept these positions. These Catholic schools are 
very often a mere sham, a mere pretext and pretence, pre- 
sided over sometimes by one or two ‘“‘ brothers’’ whose chief 
merit, beside that of being Catholics, is their exceeding 
cheapness—some poor unfortunate man who, having failed to 
get a job as janitor or coal-heaver or something of that sort, 
remembers that he got a little schooling as a boy, and thinks 
he might set his cap for the position of Catholic teacher. 
And this man, who could not begin to get himself examined 
as a teacher in the public schools, finds himself acceptable to 
the good fathers of the parochial school because he is willing 
to accept twenty dollars a month ; and it would be as"good as 
a circus if you could, from behind the door, enjoy a specimen 
of the beautiful Catholic education that is given in some of 
these schools—-the queer sandwiching of bad English, bad 
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grammar and bad pronunciation, with little sketches of the 
catechism flogged into the children with birch rods, and so 
on, the man being enough of an adept to remember the old 
text about sparing the rob and spoiling the child.—From Ad- 
dress published by Arnold Publishing Association, Boston. 


INCREASE OF DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Divorce is a gigantic evil, and the United States is taking 
the lead in bringing it about. It grants more divorces than all 
the rest of the world put together. We grant annually more 
than 25,o0o—a hundred a day, if you give the judges a Satur- 
day half holiday. The rate is increasing with enormous rapid- 
ity. In 1870 we granted 155 divorces for every hundred 
thousand married couples. In 1880 we granted 203. We have 
full statistics from 1867 to 1886, both inclusive. During these 
twenty years the rate of increase in the United States in- 
creased 50 per cent. The absolute number of divorces seems to 
follow the meridians and latitude. It is greatest on the Pacific 
slope and least on the Atlantic slope; it is median in the 
Central states. The increase in the rate of divorce, on the 
other hand, is the greatest in the Southern states. During 
the last twenty years—that is between 1867 and 1886, the rate 
increased in the South Atlantic states, twofold: in the South 
Central states, threefold ; during the same time it increased 
50 per cent in the Western states, and nearly 50 per cent in 
the North Central states. Contrary to popular belief, the 
rate of increase is least in New England, and in the Middle 
states, in fact, the rate of divorce in those places has precisely 
kept space with the rate of increase in population. I do not 
say we are an immoral people above all others, irreligious 
above all others; but I do say, and I am profoundly con- 
vinced of it, that the moral and religious sanctions which 
have hitherto invested the marital relation with sacredness 
and given it its stability in history of mankind, are under the 
excessive individualism of our life, being gradually dissolved. 
I, for one, know of no remedy for the growing evil of divorce, 
except to set ourselves against this growing selfishness, grow- 
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ing intolerance, growing impatience, and growing immorality 
which threathen to undermine us. Few things would be 
more comical, if not pathetic in their results, than to see the 
petitions filed for the dissolution of many marriages. They 
range all the way from disputes about curly dogs, and bangs, 
up to differences on points in politics and religion. What we 
need is, I say, more tolerance of one another ; more patience, 
more gentleness, more kindliness, more of all the gracious 
virtues for the emphasis of which Christianity has always 
stood. 

It seems to me, if I may be pardoned for saying what may 
seem to be a single reflection, but I make it in the church, 
and not without, that our pulpits do not to-day, as they have 
done in the past, stand for goodness, spiritual life, excellence 
of virtue and piety ; but are more disposed to convert and 
reform men by mere mechanical methods. So far as divorce is 
concerned, no conversion of our American people, in my opin- 
ion at least, is possible by any such method. — From Chau- 
taugua Lecture of President Schurman of Cornell University. 


THE MISTAKE OF THE STRIKERS. 


Are we any nearer a reconciliation between capital and 
labor than we were a decade ago? So far from it, there is 
apparently greater antagonism than there ever was, or rather, 
I should say, there is greater display of antagonism. Why 
is itso? Certainly men are improving in intelligence. Is it 
because the problem is unsolvable? This I do not believe. 
There are several reasons why the progress is so slow. The 
first and greatest is the action of the workmen themselves in 
resorting to violence and annoyance in order to gain their ends. 
By workmen I mean all those who contribute to material prod- 
ucts by the labor of their hands alone, whether they be called 
laborers, wage-earners or operators. These form a large class 
in themselves, though they are a minority, and a small 
minority, of the whole population. Their great mistake has 
been, as I have said, in resorting to violence. Rare must 
be the occasions in any civilized country when violent methods 
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can servea useful purpose in the redressof wrongs. But here, 
where manhood suffrage prevails, everything can be obtained 
by law, so far as it is within the domain of law. So largea 
body of voters as the wage-earners will be sure to obtain by 
the suffrage all that suffrage can force from the government of 
thecountry. Violence is therefore unnecessary. It is moreover 
impolitic, because instead of compelling the majority to accede 
to their claims, it alienates this majority. I have great sym- 
pathy with the workingmen, which even their outbreaks of 
violence have not extinguished, though they have saddened it. 
If I thought that the workmen would listen to me, I would 
say to them: Be brave but be peaceable; you have in the bal- 
lot a weapon stronger than the sword or the right arm; 
remember that many a present millionaire was not long ago a 
workman like you ; your surest reliance is on the sympathy of 
your countrymen, on prudent counsels and the rapid march 
of time.—/ndustrial Co-operation, by David Dudley Freld, in 
North American Review. 


MURDERS AND GAMBLING. 


We have a scrap-book in our office that contains a partial 
record of gambling, as furnished by the daily press. This 
record shows only a tithe of the real results, but these 
facts are appalling. The following is a synopsis from this 
record of crimes arising from gambling during 1890. One 
hundred and twenty-eight persons were either shot or 
stabbed over gambling games. Four were stabbed and five 
shot at poker. Twelve stabbed and twenty-four shot 
over the game of craps, a game of dice much played by 
bootblacks and newsboys upon the sidewalk, and by fast 
young men and negroes. Twenty-eight were stabbed and 
fifty-five were shot over the gambling table, or as the direct 
result thereof. Besides these, six attempted suicide, twenty- 
four committed suicide, and sixty persons were murdered in 
cold blood, while two were driven insane. Sixty-eight youths 
and persons have been ruined by pool-gambling and betting 
upon horse-racing. Among the crimes committed to get 
money to gamble with are two burglaries, eighteen forgeries, 
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and eighty-five embezzlements, while thirty-two persons hold- 
ing positions of trust in banks and other places of mercantile 
life, absconded. The enormous sum of $2,898,372 is shown 
by this same record as the proceeds of these embezzlements 
and defalcations. To those crimes must be added the long 
list of thefts, robberies, embezzlements, larcenies and defal- 
cations which are never known except to immediate friends, 
or persons especially interested.—A xthony Comstock. 


EXTENT OF THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIRS. 


In his paper before the British Society of Arts, on the com- 
ing Chicago Exhibition, Mr. James Dredge, of the Royal 
British Commission, presented a summary of previous World’s 
Fairs and their results. The first great World’s Fair was 
held in Hyde Park, London, in 1851, in a single building, 
1,851 feet long and 450 feet wide. It accommodated not quite 
14,000 exhibitors, half of whom came from the colonies, and 
closed with a net profit of $750,000. The first World's Fair 
in the United States was held in New York in 1853, accommo- 
dated 4,100 exhibitors within an area of 263,000 square feet, 
and lost $300,000. ‘The first Paris Exhibition, in 1855, 
covered 1,886,000 square feet, had nearly 24,000 exhibitors, 
144 of whom were from the United States, and was visited by 
5,162,000 persons. The second International Exhibition 
in London was held in 1862, covered 17 acres, was visi- 
ted by 6,210,000 persons, and lost $2,001,500. The great 
exhibition at Vienna in 1873 failed on account of the 
cholera. The Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 
1876 occupied 285 acres; was participated in by 32 foreign 
nations, while the United States furnished 30,864 exhibitors, 
and was visited by 9,911,000 persons. The Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878 covered 54 acres, with annexes and special 
buildings ; had 52,835 exhibitors, of whom 1,203 were Amer- 
ican; was attended by more than 16,000,000 visitors; and 
lost $8,580,000. The Paris Exhibition of 1889 exceeded all 
these, and had 30,000,000 visitors. The Chicago Exhibition 
will occupy 666 acres, of which more than 200 acres will be 
crowded with buildings.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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REPLY BY JOSEPH COOK, 


130. Does the present aspect of the Roman Catholic question call for 
any new methods for the defense of our institutions ? 


New vigilance in opposition to Jesuit aggression is called for by 
Satolli’s procedures. The plan of the clerical party remains unchanged. 
The Vatican has not altered its program. But Satolli is in America 
to make the most of press, pulpit, platform and the secret power of the 
confessional to advance Romish pretentions smoothly. He is a little 
American pope. His purposes are entirely harmonious with those of 
the greater pope. I rejoice that Dr. Mc Glynn has been reinstated in 
the priesthood without apology for his criticisms of the Vatican. I think 
it fortunate that Archbishop Ireland and not Cahensly is favored by 
Satolli; that is, that the American rather than the foreign faction is to 
have predominance in the American Catholic clerical party. Some of 
Satolli’s cautious concessions on the school question are, no doubt, 
likely to moderate the outward virulence of Jesuit attacks on the Ameri- 
can school system. But, in spite of all these facts, Satolli justifies the 
Papal Syllabus, endorses the Baltimore Catholic council, which ordered 
the building of Catholic parochial schools, and withdraws not a syllable 
of the standard and canon law of the Catholicchurch. He is an expert in 
evasion and a still hunt. He is to be watched by experts who can re- 
move his many masks. His taking up his residence among us as first 
incumbent of the office of a permanent apostolic delegate is an omen of 
mischief to American institutions. There is much significance in the 
rumor that he may bethe next pope. 


REPLY BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, PITTSBURGH. 


131. What are the prospects of ballot reform in the United States ? 


1. The Disease.—There can be little doubt that there are now votes 
enough in this country that could be bought or bulldozed to turn the 
scale in presidential as well as in lesser elections. The writer has seen 
in his travels much reason to believe that each party won a presidency, 
prior to the general adoption of ballot reform, by unfair means, one by 
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the money barrel, the other by the gun barrel. ‘‘ We are too poor to 
buy and so we bulldoze,’’ was the South’s retort to the North. Intimida- 
tion was also used at the North by rich manufacturers with a great array 
of employés. In both cases voting or non-voting was determined by 
fear of discharge, in one case by a gun, in another by a pen. The 
brokerage of immigrant votes became a regular department of the saloon 
business in the North ; while in the South, as the writer has heard one of 
the noblest colored leaders say, many colored men, preferring to sell 
their votes rather than their lives, and the whites, preferring to buy rather 
than shoot, the former gathered about polling booths as around a market 
place, calling attention to what they had to sell by saying, ‘‘Did any 
gentleman say he wanted to see me?” or ostentatiously declaring, ‘‘I 
doesn’t care much which way I vote in this election.’’ Indirect bribery 
was still more common, asis shown by Mr. Wm. M. Ivins, the leader of 
the movement in thiscountry, in ‘‘ Machine Politics’’ (Harpers, 50 cents, 
the best manual of this reform,) one-fifth of the voters in New York 
City, for instance, being paid by the two chief parties for real or nomi- 
nal services as ticket peddlers and in other election work which ballot 
reform puts upon the government. One year the Labor party in New 
York City cast 70,000 votes for Henry George as their candidate for 
mayor. But this menaceto Tammany was no sooner discovered than it 
was destroyed. The next year, by direct and indirect bribery, that vote 
melted like a snow image ina January thaw. But this greatly helped 
ballot reform by showing the leaders of the labor movement that the 
secret ballot was their only hope of political success. Labor was thus 
driven to reinforce patriotism and purity in the battle for ballot reform, 
and by its reinforcement carried the reform to general adoption more 
swiftly than any other reform was ever secured. 


2. The Remedy.—The name ‘‘ Australian Ballot’’ not only honors 
Australia and proclaims it politically as well as alphabetically in the 
front rank of nations, but also declares that ballot reform has been there 
tried and proved. The politicians, unable to defeat the demand for this 
reform, have been able, in some instances, to mangle it by so-called 
amendments, but Massachusetts is said to have a very nearly perfect 
copy of the Australian original. 

The three essential elements of Ballot Reform are: (1.) The official 
ballot, printed and handled by the government, with representatives of 
several rival candidates as ‘‘ watchers.’’ (2.) The secret vote, each man 
going into a room alone and marking on the official ballot the names of 
those for whom he votes—the chief defect in this provision being that 
one so shiftless as to be unable to read, and therefore most liable to be 
venal, must be helped by outsiders to pick out his candidates, unless, as 
ought to be the case always and is in some states, he is excluded by an 
educational qualification. (3.) The publication in detail of sworn 
statements of election expenses, with a careful limitation of the 
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amount, which needs to be guarded by very severe penalties to prevent 
evasion. 

3. Progress made.—As has been intimated, no reform ever swept the 
country so quickly as this. The Review of Reviews declares that 
twenty-five states have adopted it in the last four years. About ten 
states had previously adopted it. The only states and territories now 
without it are the Atlantic and Gulf States from Virginia to Texas, with 
the territories of New Mexico, Utah and Indian Territory. 

4. What needs to be done.—The self-evident moral of the fore- 
going facts would seem to be that if the Southern States will not pre- 
vent intimidation and bribery at the polls by the adoption. of Ballot 
Reform as States, as has been done throughout the whole North, or at 
least by adopting, as Mississippi has done, educational qualifications for 
voters, impartially administered to all races, cut down its representation 
in Congress and in the Electoral College to correspond with the num- 
ber actually free to vote and with the numbers of free voters having like 
representation in the North, Congress should insist, in spite of the bug- 
aboo cry of ‘‘ Force Bill,’’ in protecting at least the election of its own 
members by enacting Ballot Reform for Congressional elections wher- 
ever it does not already exist. Why not celebrate the close of the niue- 
teenth century and the dawn of the twentieth by having laws enacted 
at once, giving ignorance and vice seven years warning that in the 
twentieth century no one can vote who can not read both his ballot and 
the Constitution, or who has been during the year previous to an elec- 
tion under conviction for drunkenness or any other offense or has not 
been for seven years at least a law-abiding resident of our country. 

5. Related Reforms.—The election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people should be adopted because it is manifestly more difficult, espe- 
cially since the general adoption of Ballot Reform, to bribe the voters 
of a whole state than to bribe the majority of a Legislature. For like 
reasons every state should put into its Constitution, which can only be 
changed by the consent of the people, all such laws as are likely to be 
unwisely modified in the Legislature through intimidation or other 
fraudulent means,—such laws, for instance, as those pertaining to gam- 
bling, intemperance, the Sabbath, sectarian appropriations, impurity, 
labor unions and corporations. 
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DISPATCHES and correspondence in Zhe Voice of February 
2, brings us the news from Chicago and Springfield, IIL, 
which the Associated Press is too much in league with law- 
breakers to report, that a State law has been prepared in 
behalf of the World’s Fair Directors and the rumsellers, 
which will so far relax the liquor laws of that State as to 
legalize the lawless liquor selling now going on, and the con- 
tracts for future liquor selling, at the World’s Fair. Al- 
though this change of law has been threatened for a year, the 
churches and temperance societies in the State have been so 
much disheartened or so much absorbed in the fight for the 
Sabbath that they have done nothing, or next to nothing, to 
prevent it either in the caucus, the election, or the lobby. 

But it is not too late to save Illinois from exhibiting her 
disgrace to the world. North Dakota and Louisiana, attacked 
by the Lottery, when their danger seemed more desperate, 
and when their Legislatures had been corrupted, were saved 
by the sudden uprising of their good citizens and the timely 
aid of outside papers and mass meetings. 

If Illinois people should swiftly and vigorously appeal to 
Congress, and urge the good citizens of the nation to do like- 
wise, redress might be found in an act of Congress. It should 
not be forgotten that each house of Congress, in committee of 
the whole, first voted to exclude liquors from the World’s 
Fair on temperance grounds alone. They receded from this 
action only because bad men poured in their threats more 
swiftly than good men their approval. But now there is the 
additional argument of anarchy, which has never been brought 
up in Congress when it could have a hearing and a distinct 
vote—never in the Senate at all. The management of the 
World’s Fair has unquestionably violated that section of the 
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act of Congress by which it was established, that provides that 
State laws shall be observed in its contracts and conduct. 
This fact would now constrain all Senators and Congressmen 
who are not hopelessly shackled by the liquor traffic to vote 
for the exclusion of the lawless liquors. Congress should be 
asked to require the commission to exclude liquors regardless 
of what the State Legislature of Illinois may do, as the Fair is 
under national control since the dedication, and the nation 
must bear the responsibility if it allows the greedy stock- 
holders to profit by a monstrous mutilation of the State laws 
in its behalf. 

We observe with shame that scarcely any petitions are now 
going to Congress in regard to the exclusion of liquors, 
although this was asked by the great evangelical national 
bodies representing forty millions of our population and the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society besides, and could be 
carried to victory like the Sabbath closing if the action of na- 
tional bodies should be followed up by a snow-storm of letters 
to Senators and Congressmen. 

Let us ask Senator Pettigrew to introduce a resolution 
kindred to that recently proposed by him, asking the Presi- 
dent, as the executive, to ascertain whether Section 21 of the 
act of Congress, establishing the Fair, which section requires 
that State laws shall be observed in its contracts and conduct, 
has not been violated by liquor selling and contracts for liq- 
uor selling, and instructing the executive, that if it be so 
found, further payment of souvenirs be discontinued until a 


million dollar bond or more has been given for the observance 
of the law. 


Surely temperance societies, temperance papers and tem- 
perance orators who are giving little attention to this matter 
are missing an unparelleled opportunity for national education 
on the lawlessness of liquor and for achieving a cheering, im- 
mediate victory without delaying other triumphs. No doubt 
the matter has been the subject of a brief debate in many tem- 
perance Societies and of an occasional article in temperance 
papers, but it should become the absorbing center of a united, 
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persistent campaign, not only of temperance societies, so- 
called, but also of Christian churches, which are also temper- 
ance societies in fact, or should be. 


The people in overwhelming majority are against enthroning 
liquor and lawlessness at their great Fair. We have tested 
them enough on this matter from city to city to know that. 
They wait only for heroic leadership to duplicate by an anti- 
liquor victory in Illinois the glorious anti-lottery victory of 
Louisiana. W. F. Crarts. 


Miss WILLARD, as we expected, is meeting with phenome- 
nal success in England and Scotland. Lady Henry Somerset 
received no greater or more significant ovations in the 
United States than Miss Willard is receiving in the British 
Islands. Exeter Hall, on January 9, witnessed a gathering of 
the friends of temperance, such as has not been seen there 
since John B. Gough appeared in that historic place of assem- 
bly. Scores of temperance organizations were represented. 
The platform was crowded with prominent men and women, 
several of whom made speeches. Lady Henry Somerset in- 
troduced Miss Willard, and the latter made a speech full of 
piquant illustrations, racy phraseology, incisive good sense, 
and advanced reformatory ideas. It was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. An overflow meeting was necessary 
and hundreds were turned away for want of room. Similar 
successes, as we learn, have attended Miss Willard in Edin- 
burgh and other large cities. Her presence is greatly needed 
in this country to organize a protest against rumselling at 
the World’s Fair, but we believe that her present career will 
be estimated, in cool retrospect, as one of the most fruitful, as 
it certainly is one of the most laborious, periods of her 
crowded and often overtasked life. She is to return so as to 
be present at the World’s Congresses held in connection with 
the Columbian Exposition. It is already announced in 7he 
Union Signal that in about two years Miss Willard and Lady 
Somerset expect to make a tour of the world together and 
presenta petition, already of unprecedented length and weight, 
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for prohibition of the traffic in alcohol and narcotics to the 


representatives of all the prominent governments of the 
earth. 


Dr. CHARLES A. EASTMAN, the brilliant young Indian 
who married Elaine Goodale, the well-known poetess, has 
been for some years the physician at Pine Ridge agency. 
He has suffered much injustice of late because of his attempts 
to prevent what he regards as fraud on the part of Indian 
agents. Dr. Eastman had sent an important letter describ- 
ing the whole difficulty to the President, and the statement 
was, by the kindness of Senator Dawes, placed in President 
Harrison’s hands. We gladly reproduce this spirited protest 
against wrong, although the misunderstanding has gone so 
far that Dr. Eastman has been relieved of his duties as phys- 
ician. The preposterous charge of ‘‘insubordination’’ was 
made against Mrs. Eastman herself because she ventured to 
publish her opinion of the mismanagement of the agency. 


Mr. President: I address you in defense of my rights as an American 
citizen, and in behalf of those of my people not yet citizens, who live 
upon the Indian reservations set apart and maintained for them by the 
government of the United States. It appears that the freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the constitution of the United States, in its first amend- 
ment, is practically denied upon these reservations. 

I am a Sioux Indian, born in freedom and the wild life ; a graduate of 
Dartmouth college and the Boston University school of medicine ; and 
now, by appointment of the commissioner of Indian affairs, a gov- 
ernment physician upon the Pine Ridge agency in South Dakota. For 
two years I have served over 6,000 people in this capacity, alone and 
without assistance of any kind. My motive in seeking the position I 
hold was the desire to help my own race, not only asa physician in sick- 
ness, but as their friend and advisor in the interest of civilization and 
genuine progress. I hoped that I might be able to exert a salutary, 
moral and Christian influence among them, and, when necessary, to act 
as their mouthpiece in claiming or defending their rights. 

I made no attempt in this last direction until after I had lived for 
above eighteen months at Pine Ridge agency, and had, by constant labor 
among them, gained a somewhat thorough acquaintance with the 
individual characters of leading Indians, government employés and 
Indian traders, and also of methods of agency administration. In 
the meantime I had seen one civilian and two military agents go out of 
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office, and finally in November, 1891, you detailed Capt. George LeRoy 
Brown, captain 11th infantry U.S. A., to act as United States Indian 
agent at this agency. 

In May, 1892, Maj. James A. Cooper, United States special agent, was 
authorized to pay $100,000, appropriated by Congress to reimburse 
friendly Indians for losses incurred in the Sioux ‘‘ outbreak ”’ of 18go-g1, 
the bulk of it to the Indians of this agency. Many of the Indians were 
dissatisfied with the manner of the payment and with the amounts they 
received, and they voluntarily came to me with their complaints in con- 
siderable numbers. When an investigation was undertaken by Captain 
Brown, at the request of Special Agent Cooper, I reported the nature of 
the statements made to me, and gave the names of four Christian and 
presumably reliable Indians as witnesses. Captain Brown did not 
examine three of these witnesses, and his report to the commissioner of 
Indian affairs was so manifestly unfair that I protested against it, and 
in accordance with a telegram from the commissioner I requested United 
States Inspector Benjamin H. Miller to make a thorough investigation. 
He did so and sent in his report. Inspector Cisney is now conducting a 
second investigation of the same matter. It is unnecessary for me to 
suggest that some evidence must have been found against Major Cooper 
to warrant two separate investigations—sufficient at least, to relieve me 
of the imputation of repeating mere idle ‘‘ rumors,’’ which was cast upon 
me by Captain Brown in his original report. 

My action in this matter, which consisted solely of publicly reporting 
the apparently well authenticated complaints voluntarily made by In- 
dians of good character, and when my advice was asked by the Indians, 
of counseling them to tell the truth without fear, has, however, brought 
upon me the active displeasure of the acting agent, Captain Brown. 
Previous to this incident our relations were entirely pleasant ; since that 
time he has subjected me to treatment which threatens my health and 
violates my personal independence. His orders have become arbitrary 
and very frequent, and include the performance of duties unusual and 
unprecedented for an agency physician, which in addition to the already 
heavy load of work assumed by the sole physician for six thousand per- 
sons scattered over a large extent of territory, make a burden too great 
for me to bear for any length of time without serious injury to health. 
Having compelled me to wear out the team assigned for my official use 
in the execution of these orders, he then charges me with ‘excessive, if 
not inhuman, driving.’’ He has also charged me with professional neg- 
lect of a certain case, to which he referred as ‘‘ a disgrace,’’ and on this 
and other occasions positively refused to allow me to present the facts 
in my own defense. Finally, he states before witnesses that I am ‘‘in- 
efficient,’’ and that he would be glad to have me leave the agency. 
And I have learned that he has been urging the honorable commis- 
sioner to remove me, and, whatever charges he may have made against 
me, I have not been informed of them. 
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Mr. President, I do not address myself to you because I am anxious to 
remain at Pine Ridge agency. I have already stated my reasons for 
accepting so onerous and unremunerative a position, when I had every 
opportunity to establish myself in the East so pleasantly. I desire, 
however, to know whether a citizen of the United States has any rights 
upon an Indian reservation which the Indian agent is bound to respect ? 
I should like to know whether it is permitted for an Indian, in the inter- 
ests of certain of his people, to bring to the notice of the authorities 
alleged frauds upon them which they themselves are powerless to 
expose? I wish to be informed whether a physician, holding in his 
hands the threads of life and death, charged with the solemn responsi- 
bilities of his grave calling, must, if he enters the United States Indian 
service, degrade that calling in obedience to the arbitrary orders of a 
man who is not a physician, and must allow his patients to suffer for 
that man’s whims, merely because the individual who issues these 
orders has been appointed to act as United States Indian agent? Finally, 
I ask whether a citizen of this country unjustly accused, even upon an 
Indian reservation, may, by an officer of this government, be denied the 
right to reply in his own defense? Upon these points I claim the 
privilege of a citizen to appeal to you, Mr. President, as the executive 
head from whom United States Indian agents derive their apparently 
unlimited authority. Very respectfully, 

CHARLES A. EASTMAN, M. D., Agency Physician. 


SUPPRESSION of vice is noticed as follows in a recent num- 
ber of the Court Journal and District and Official Court Record 
of the City of New York. 


Mr. Anthony Comstock, secretary and active agent of this society, 
made his report of last year’s doings at the annual meeting held last 
week, although sickness prevented Mr. Comstock’s personal attendance. 
We are glad to note that public interest in the object and workings of 
this society increases from year to year, and doubtless will so continue 
until the need of its future existence, the suppression of vice shall en- 
able its officers to disband. This happy era, as indicated by the present 
signs of the times, is remote. The next best and practical thing to do 
is to lessen the evil and punish the evil doers, which is the mission of 
this organization. 

From the annual statement as read, we learn that during the past 
year the society made sixty-three arrests upon warrants issued by the 
United States courts, and out of one hundred and twenty-nine cases 
brought to trial there were one hundred and twenty-seven convictions. 
The society seized eight hundred and fifty pounds of books and sheets, 
forty-three thousand colored pictures and plates, twelve thousand one 
hundred and one immoral circulars, songs, and poems, and fifty thou- 
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sand lottery circulars. Twelve lotteries have been suppressed. The 
society was active among the green goods men, seizing eight hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand green goods circulars. 

Mr. Comstock traveled eleven thousand five hundred miles during 
1892 on the business of the society, which fact gives him the proud title 
of the great American reform traveler. 

During the years of his official connection with the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, Mr. Comstock in the work performed has won 
good-will and praise from all right-thinking citizens in all parts of the 
land. He is commended for the intelligent, discreet and fearless way in 
which he has acted, oft-times under very difficult and dangerous cir- 
cumstances. He has put venders of obscene literature on the defensive, 
blocking the way to the publication and distribution of the vile and soul- 
destroying stuff. His methods have met the approval of the officers and 
contributors to the society. These support him most fully and enthusi- 
astically. The moral sense of the community goes out in glad recogni- 
tion of the able and faithful way in which he has met the obligations 
and vast responsibilities accompanying his labors. 


ALL who wish to see a pure and undefiled Christianity 
taught at the ends of the earth will rejoice that the American 
Board continues to be what it has been for now nearly three 
generations, a bulwark of vital and scholarly orthodoxy. 
Misleading criticisms based on inexcusable misconceptions of 
its action have induced the Prudential Committee of the 
Board to issue the following statement which we gladly 
make a part of our record of current reform. Every conten- 
tion of this important paper we believe to be wholly justified 
by facts as to which there is no dispute. 


ROOMS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
I Somerset St., Boston, January 24, 1893. } 

The Prudential Committee of the American Board, having considered 
the Minute just received from the Old South Church of this city, unani- 
mously make the following statement in respect to that paper and other 
similar communications lately made to the public concerning the affairs 
of the Board. 

In order to the right understanding of the present situation, it is need- 
ful briefly to trace the course of events during the last few months. In 
the course of the Annual Meeting, recently held at Chicago, proposi- 
tions were made at different times upon matters connected with the 
administration of the Board. The first of these was the Resolution 
bearing upon the case of Mr. Noyes, which was immediately and with- 
out discussion referred to the Committee on Missions,in Japan. That 
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Committee reported as follows: ‘‘In view of the complications of this 
case, and of the fact that the Prudentia] Committee has more tha:. ~nce 
carefully reviewed it, and that the Mission has made no request con- 
cerning a change in the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, 
we feel disposed to recommend that the Prudential Committee have 
further communication with the Mission and take such action as seems 
best for the interest of the Mission ;’’ and this report was adopted with- 
out discussion. 

In connection with the report of the Committee on the Home Depart- 
ment, two Resolutions were offered, the first prescribing the conditions 
upon which candidates should be accepted for missionary service, the 
second assuring to missionaries the same freedom of thought and 
speech as ministers at home enjoy. After full discussion, in which the 
real import of the Resolutions was brought to view, they were indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

In view of the matters thus brought to the attention of the Board, 
and the sentiments expressed in connection with them, Dr. Storrs, 
before accepting the office of president for another year, referred to the 
evident desire on the part of some for a change in the rules and method 
of administration, recalled the course of events during the five years 
which had elapsed since he was first chosen to the presidency, and dis- 
tinctly asked the Board then and there to declare whether it desired that 
these rules of administration should be changed, or should continue in 
force. Immediately the following Resolution was offered, and after 
debate was unanimously adopted by a rising vote : 


‘* Resolved, That the Board reaffirms the rules of administration 
laid down by it at its Annual Meetings in New York and Minneapolis, 
and expects them to be applied, in a spirit of liberality as well as of 
faithfulness, to candidates for missionary appointment, as explained by 
the President in his original letter of acceptance.”’ 


Whereupon the President promptly accepted the office to which he 
had been chosen for the ensuing year. 

In view of all these events there was every reason to regard all ques- 
tions pertaining to the rules and policy of the administration definitely 
and finally settled for the year to come. The Executive Officers of the 
Board and the members of the Prudential Committee who were in 
attendance upon the meeting at Chicago, toa man, both shared in the 
vote of the Board supporting the forenamed Resolution, and accepted 
office for the ensuing year upon the same basis as the President of the 
Board. In the course of administration at these rooms, from the day 
that the new Committee was organized to the present time, the letter 
and spirit of this Resolution have been loyally and heartily observed. 
No act or word of the Committee or of any officer of the Board during 
this period has given the least indication of anything but the purpose of 
hearty compliance with the definite instructions of the Board, given at 
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Chicago as well as elsewhere. No missionary candidate during this in- 
terval has been declined upon the ground of unsatisfactory theological 
views, no new rule of administration has been adopted, and no warrant 
has been given, by word or by act, for the inference that the Committee 
and the Executive Officers are not, in their accustomed hearty loyalty, 
following and intending to follow the instructions of the Board which 
has called them to office. 


Over against the events thus briefly narrated, there stands another 
series of events, very striking in character and definite in aim. At the 
Ministers’ Meeting in Boston on the Monday succeeding the close of 
the Annual Meeting in Chicago, report was given of that meeting by 
one of the Corporate members, in terms which indicated dissatisfaction 
with the course of events during the Annual Meeting, and implied 
serious accusations against the good faith and loyalty of the administra- 
tion. This public criticism of the administration, uncalled for by any 
word or deed on the part of those against whom it was directed, and 
following so closely upon the unanimous vote at Chicago, proved to be 
simply the first of a series of similar criticisms which have been pre- 
sented to the public from the platform, the pulpit, the editorial columns 
of the daily and weekly press, and which have culminated in the mani- 
festo of one of the churches of this city. In all these utterances one 
common line of criticism has been followed ; one general aim has been 
manifest ; and in no instance has there been any immediate occasion for 
the adverse utterance. It is evident even from cursory reading of the 
articles thus referred to, that, while professing unwavering attachment 
to the Board and to the work of its missionaries, they are calculated to 
discredit the administration of the Board and aim to bring about a radi- 
cal change in the policy of the Board through a change in the personnel 
of its administration. 


These documents contain serious misstatements involving the loyalty 
and good faith of those in charge of the affairs of the Board, and if not 
promptly corrected they would tend seriously to disturb the churches 
and diminish the receipts of the Board, and to cripple its mission work 
abroad. It is affirmed that the majority of the Prudential Committee 
are openly disregarding the instructions of the Board given at Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, and that they are doing this in the face of repeated 
and widespread remonstrance. It is more definitely charged that mis- 
sionary candidates are required to assent to a definite creed, and to ex- 
press their views in specific words and phrases, in order to secure their 
appointment. It is further asserted that the missionaries of the Board 
are placed under restraint in their beliefs and investigations, and do not 
enjoy the same liberty of thought which is enjoyed by their brethren 
inthe ministry among the churchesat home. Yet further, very serious 
accusations have been laid at the door of the Committee in respect to 
what they have done or are intending to do in the case of Mr. Noyes; 
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and in nearly every one of the utterances referred to above the case of 
Mr. Noyes has been assumed or declared to be the test case. 


It is clear that such accusations, repeated again and again, with no 
denial appearing in the same public way as the accusations have 
been made, must tend to weaken the confidence of the Christian public 
in the honesty and trustworthiness of the administration and to imperil 
the great work of the Board. In proper regard for the interests en- 
trusted to them and in simple self-respect, the call upon the Com- 
mittee for some suitable reply to these misrepresentations is obvious and 
urgent. The following specific statements are therefore made : 

I. Atthe Annual Meeting of the Board in Minneapolis, after the full 
and exhaustive report of the Committee of Nine, the following Resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

‘‘In view of investigations made as to the methods of management in 
the Missionary Rooms in Boston, the Board is glad hereby to express its 
unabated confidence in the Christian character, official fidelity, and con- 
stant loyalty of the Secretaries, the Prudential Committee, and the 
Treasury Department to their high trusts and the specific instructions 
which they have received from the Board.”’ 

2. During the past two years and three months since the new rules 
were adopted at. Minneapolis, there have been presented to the Pru- 
dential Committee two hundred and six applications for missionary 
appointment. Ofthese applicants sixty-nine have received appointment, 
and one hundred and thirty-seven have not been appointed. Of those 
who have not received appointment only two were declined on theologi- 
cal grounds ; both women, one being a professed Unitarian and the other 
a professed Universalist. Questions on topics not touched in the state- 
ments of candidates have been asked of fifty-one candidates, not quite 
one-fourth of the whole number, and these questions have varied in 
number from one to ten, and in every instance have been kindly received 
and cheerfully answered. 

3. No candidate for missionary appointment under the American 
Board is now, or ever has been, required or asked to subscribe or assent 
to any particular creed or confession of faith, or to express: his views in 
particular and specified words and phrases, in order to secure appoint- 
ment. , 

4. No missionary candidate, unless obviously ineligible, has failed of 
appointment on account of unsatisfactory religious views, during the last 
three years ; and no candidate at any time has been declined because he 
failed to express his doctrinal belief in certain required terms. 

5. The usage, in every case alike, is to ascertain from the candidate’s 
own statements and from his answers to inquiries, according to the 
method authorized by the Board at Minneapolis, the real contents and 
significance of his theological views, and then to judge the case by itself, 
upon its own merits thus ascertained, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board and the President’s original letter of acceptance. 
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6. No constraint upon freedom of thought and of theological investi- 
gation has ever been laid upon a missionary of the Board in the foreign 
field and no proposition looking directly or indirectly to this end has 
ever been entertained by the Committee, or even presented for their con- 
sideration. 

7. The action of the Board at its recent meeting in Chicago in refer- 
ence to the case of Mr. Noyes received early attention at the hands of 
the Prudential Committee, and a special committee, comprising more 
than one-half the members of the Prudential Committee, was promptly 
appointed to take the matter in charge, and has been pursuing its work 
with all reasonable dispatch consistent with the special and exigent 
duties that come upon the Prudential Committee at the opening of its 
year of service. 

8. The Committee note with amazement the charge that they are 
deliberately evading plain instructions of the Board. They accept 
heartily, and without mental reservations all the instructions given by 
the Board, and purpose hereafter, as heretofore, to carry them out in all 
good faith and loyalty. ~ 

9. Asuggestion in the concluding paragraphs of the Minute, of an 
effort to remove from their places officers and members of the Committee 
who have tried to do their duty fairly and kindly toward all, in obedience 
to definite instructions, is not new, and requires no comment. When- 
ever the Board shall express its desire for such a change it will be met 
without any resistance or reluctance. Opportunities for labor in the 
service of the Master are never wanting, and room will always some- 
where be found for those whose only desire is to do His work, as He 
from time to time assigns it, with sincerity of purpose, in faithfulness and 
love. . C. THompson, Chairman. 

‘. E. STRONG, Clerk. 


fy > 


The Old South complains that the Board has fixed a stand- 
ard of belief different from that required at home. Wereply 
that the Board has fixed no standard of belief for any one, at 
home or abroad. It has the fixed standard in which the 
Board was born. It has not changed it, but the Old South has 
changed. As many of the corporate members as have adopted 
this new faith of the Old South will be eager to make the 
change. But recalling the test votes of the past five years, is 
it supposable that the conservative members will suddenly 
reverse their record ? 

Another serious complaint is, that the Prudential Commit- 
tee ‘‘has interposed itself as a barrier between many young 
people and the work upon which their hearts were set and it 
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must have kept many more from subjecting themselves to the 
possibility if not the probability, of a refusal.’’ 

Very providentially, we know what sort of ‘‘ young people”’ 
the Old South refers to. The New Departure has given us a 
specimen in the ‘‘ Andover Board’’ ordained by a Congrega- 
tional council in Franklin county, Maine. The statement of 
belief presented by one of the five young men is republished 
in the January number of Our Day, page 76. This Andover 
Board was referred to at Chicago by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth on 
the platform of the American Board, with almost tearful emo- 
tion, as an example of what the Board has lost by its narrow- 
ness. For heaffirmed that most of these young men would 
have given themselves to the foreign work. The Board might 
have had their services. They were devoted young men 
whom a Congregational council ordained, perfectly satisfied 
with the confession of faith. This singularly erratic creed is 
published with strong approval by President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, who declares that ‘‘it has a significance for the 
church at large, as well as for the churches of Franklin 
county.’’ Let our readers turn back to our January number 
and read this remarkable statement of belief. It is the state- 
ment prepared by one, but all seem to have acquiesced in it. 

The first article on the doctrine of God is purely Islamitic. 
Every Moslem will say ‘‘my belief in God is the whole 
of my theology.’’ Like the Andover student, he derives 
his knowledge of God from his knowledge of man. Wecould 
fill many pages with Moslem testimonies that the way to 
know God is to know the human soul., This is Andover and 
Islam, but it is not the gospel. 

The next article is on the Divinity of Christ and is a bold 
and absolute denial of His divinity, except in a pantheistic 
sense. ‘This creed casts a slur upon the stories of His birth, 
His miraculous deeds and of His assension to heaven, but 
sees in his life only the divine humanity which Christ vecog- 
nized in his fellowmen. ‘‘I regard the difference between Him 
and others as one of degree. The essential union of the 
divine and human belongs to the core of my faith.’’ Every 
man is then as truly divine as our Lord, only he may differ 
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from others in the degree of divinity. This is pantheism, 
pure and simple. It dethrones and degrades the Christ of 
our faith. If the degree of goodness of any man were in- 
creased to the highest point conceivable, still the human 
spirit thus exalted could not be self-existent or omnipotent or 
omnipresent and would therefore not be Deity. 

The Holy Spirit, miracles, inspiration, the Bible, are topics 
as lightly disposed of as the Deity of our Lord. ‘‘ Errors 
concerning facts of history or science or concerning prineiples 
of morals or religion are none the less errors because they 
exist in the Bible!’’ ‘‘ The scientist, the sage, and the poet 
are as truly inspired as the prophet or apostle !’’ 

The constitution of the church is the only other topic we 
have space to refer to. ‘‘I would welcome to the church all 
who wish to live righteous lives and help their fellowmen. 
These two things I consider the only essentials of religion.’’ 

These terms are broad enough. They would admit all 
good orthodox, good liberals, good infidels, good Jews, good 
Moslems, good agnostics and good heathen. 

It is preposterous that any church should ask that candi- 
dates with opinions as crude, anti-scriptural and perversive as 
these should be sent out as missionaries at the expense of all 


the churches. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE of Phillips Brooks which forms our 
frontispiece represents him at the height of his splendid 
physical, intellectual and spiritual powers. The date of the 
picture is 1890. We have chosen it in preference to his very 
latest portraits, which show unmistakably the effects of the 
beginning of the illness, which, with overwork, brought 
about that most serious bereavement which Christendom suf- 


fers in his departure at what seemed the beginning of his 
maturest period. 
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